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BOOK II‘. 
Cuapren XXXI, 


é oe bank shelved: no one could come on the precipice un- 

warned. Soon they found a travelling boot, and after that, 
at some distance, another. They felt sure now that the fugitive 
had climbed one of the trees, throwing away his boots as far as 
possible. Looking up, they perceived the hopelessness, in that 


case, of their quest. The arms of the forest spread out above 
them thick, gnarled, and black with the heaviest foliage of the 
year. The flame of their torches glared only on the under side of 
the boughs. Light and shadow were thrown in fantastic patches 
into the higher canopies, where also the lurid smoke of their 
torches curled. 

They went back to the road; the small neat New Yorker 
tripping first, his torch dying, the boots of the fugitive in his 
other hand; the driver, in old, loose coat, striding indolently 
toward the horses ; Durgan lingering as he went, with sinewy arm 
throwing his light high and looking upward. 

Alden examined the boots by the lamp in the hut. “These 
are New York boots,” he said. Then he turned to the half- 
written letter on the table. “This writing I made him do is in a 
feigned hand.” Alden’s eyes were ablaze with angry excitement. 
“Look!” he cried. In the lining of the boots he had found a 
mark in ink. The initials were ‘J.C. B.’ “Can he be Beardsley, 
masquerading as a Southerner ?” 

“I begin to think he has done some years of masquerading as 
Beardsley.” 

“What do you mean?” 

But Durgan went no further. His own uncertainty, Aldou’s 
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obvious exhaustion, and the desire to let things sift themselves 
kept him silent. 

Something more alert than weary human sense was required 
for the vigil. Durgan went to the stable to get the terrier. He 
purposely took his way near the window of the sisters, anxious as 
to the nature of Bertha’s excitement and her sister’s illness. 

But, after passing the tranquil house, he found that Bertha 
had not entered it. She still stood outside the locked door of the 
stable in which she had chained the dogs. She leaned back 
against the door, looking up at the quiet light in her sister’s 
window. Durgan lit a match, and held it in the pink lantern of 
his fingers until it was big enough to give them both a clear 
momentary view of each other. To his surprise, Bertha appeared 
to be in a quiet mood. The spark fell, and again only her light 
dress glimmered in the night. The first fine drops of gathering 
rain were falling. 

He did not like a calm that seemed to him unnatural. He 
told her of the watch kept below, and of his errand. 

She answered, “I am glad you have come. I don’t know how 
to go to Hermie. Poor Hermie! How we have wronged her. 
But I am afraid to tell her, for it might kill her to-night. It was 
some cruel plan of Mr. Alden’s, I know. I am afraid to go to her; 
but I am afraid, too, to leave her alone as ill as she is. She 
might die; though I don’t think she will, because she always 
seems to have God with her; and, do you know, I have a queer 
feeling to-night that God may be here. It would seem better, of 
course, if we could all three die to-night; but, in that case, why 
have we lived to meet again? No; there must be some way out, 
because Hermie has prayed so much—prayer must make some 
difference, don’t you think ?” 

“T don’t like to hear you talking in this mild, reasonable way. 
Are you not excited? Why do you not cry?” 

“I was so dreadfully excited that I thought I was going mad; 
and then seemed to grow all still inside, as if there was no need 
to be afraid. I can’t explain. The reason I’m talking is that I 
want you to tell me what to do. I’ve told you the danger of 
telling Hermie, and the danger of not going to her; and then, 
too, I want to go down the hill. If I went alone, he would come 
to me, and speak to me. He must be cold and hungry and tired. 
In the old days we never let a draught blow upon him. And he 
is so terribly thin, and has done something so dreadful with his 
hair, I suppose because he was afraid of being known. I ought 
to go to him.” 

“You must not stand here and go on talking like this. You 
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must go at once into the house, and nurse your sister. And you 
must not tell her what you are fancying or thinking about. If 
you do, it will make her very ill, and it will be your fault. You 
have wronged her terribly, as you say. Rouse yourself, and make 
some amends.” 

“ Well—I will.” She began to move with docility, but talked 
as he walked with her. ‘Could you not send Mr. Alden down to 
the Cove on some pretence? And then, you know, we could find 
him, and I could bring him into the kitchen, at least, and give 
him warm wine—he used to like warm wine—and get him tv 
bed without Hermie knowing. Dear Mr. Durgan, couldn’t you 
do this for Hermie’s sake—you know it is what she would like?” 

Durgan took her by the arm. ‘“ Miss Bertha, you have perhaps 
made a mistake. It is very easy to make such mistakes under 
excitement such as you have passed through to-night. That 
excitement has almost killed your sister, and it has probably made 
you fanciful.” 

“ Yes—but then, how was it he knew me?” 

“He saw the dogs. He may have supposed they were brought 
to seize him, and so he bolted.” 

She replied in the same voice as before, “But then, this 
explains Hermie’s secret. What else could? You know we said 
tothing could, but this does.” 

Dargan felt that perhaps her mind had become a blank, and 
her voice was answering with his own thoughts which within him 
were holding the same dialogue. 

“What are you saying?” he said roughly. “How can your 
father be alive? And if he were, do you understand that he 
must have killed the other man?” 

He had struck the right note. She pulled herself from him 
with natural recoil. ‘ Yes, yes; and that is clear from Hermie’s 
action, too. But you don’t know what happened. There must 
be some excuse.” 

“You know, Miss Bertha, you_have thought very foolish things 
before; you may not be right now.” 

She sat down on the edge of the verandah, and began to weep 
heartily and quietly. He was relieved: tears proved her well-being. 

They had come, walking together, to that end of the house 
where, on the second day of their acquaintaince, he had found 
her at dawn watching over his safety. He looked about now, and 
longed for the dawn, but there was nothing but glimmering dark- 
ness and the sweet smell of the gathering rain. 

When Bertha had cried for a while she went in to her sister, 
In a minute she came tip-toeing back to Durgan. 
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“ Hermie is sleeping quite restfully,” she said. “How much 
softer the air feels; I think the change has done her good.” 

As he turned away Durgan’s heart sank. The belief that 
Claxton was the murderer and had been sheltered all these 
years by his own wife forced itself upon Durgan. These innocent 
women might find rest in the softened air; but what rest could 
that woman who bore his name ever find, whose cruelty and 
selfishness, must in consequence of the exposure now imminent, 
bear the light of public shame? 





Cuapter XXXII. 


Duraan took the terrier and led him up and down through the 
bit of sequestered woodland; but the animal, beyond enjoying 
the unusual festivity of a night walk, exhibited no sense of the 
situation. It stopped to bark at no tree foot, and, although it 
resented the intrusion of the driver, discovered nothing else to 
resent. 

The slow-tongued driver made another remark. “ That’s a 
queer thing, too. I’d have thought he’d have barked at a cat in 
a tree, I would.” 

Durgan had despised Alden in the vicious snap of his pitiless 
anger against the fugitive; but, as the night wore on, and he saw 
his face grow more and more haggard, as if he were aged by a 
decade since the last sun shone, he was glad to procure him rest 
or relief of any sort. 

Confident that the dog would give warning if the prisoner 
climbed down, Alden accepted the use of Dargan’s bed; but it 
was easy to see that he could not rest. There was the constant 
secret movement of one who was pretending to be still. 

“ Perhaps you would rather talk,” said Durgan. ‘I wish you 
would tell me all you know about Miss Claxton’s father. Is she 
like him?” 

“ Not at all. I found little to respect in his character.” 

“T suppose you dug up his past very thoroughly.” 

“There was nothing in it but selfishness and vanity. He was 
of old colonial stock, but had been ill-reared to leisure and luxury 
—the worst training in a new country, where these things involve 
no corresponding responsibilities. He married into a plain New 
England family, for the sake of money. The mother of Hermione 
I need not say, was immensely his superior; but she died at the 
birth of the second daughter. There is some disparity of age 
between them—Hermione—” 
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Durgan had to bring him back from reminiscences of his love. 

“ Ah—as to Claxton’s ill-health, if it interests you, I judge that 
it dated from a blow to his vanity. He was very worldly, and, 
when a widower, did a good deal of amateur acting, and became 
engaged to marry a young beauty who had just come out as a public 
singer. Society took her up. She was the belle of the season, 
and jilted Claxton. It was a matter of talk; but I don’t suppose 
his daughters ever heard of it—daughters don’t hear such things, 
you know. He kept them in a country boarding-school, where, 
I am happy to say, Hermione got religion.” 

Durgan smiled to himself over the quaint phrase used so 
seriously. “ But the father?” 

“He married in pique a dull pink and white society woman, 
with more money; and then became a chronic invalid. When he 
was tired of his wife he sent for his daughters. I never heard 
that he was unkind to them, or to his wife; but it seemed {o me 
he only cared for them as they devoted themselves to his comfort. 
Hermione—often has she discussed it with me—was very anxious 
as to his spiritual state. It was her great desire that he should 
seek salvation. It was that desire that caused her always such 
distress when her father finally dabbled in spiritualism. His 
death, in a still ungodly stato was, I can aver, her worst trouble 
in all that terrible chain of events. She felt so much that she 
never mentioned her concern about him again.” 

Alden had been speaking in a sleepy way, as if his recent 
distrust of his chosen Jady was obliterated by some fragrance 
from the poppy beds of weariness and love and night. 

He slept at last. The bleakness of the mountain night had 
given place to a balmy rain. 

Durgan pondered. He could well understand that, had 
Claxton’s favour been his wife’s temptation, she would bow down, 
as far as in her lay, to one who not only had had the social ball at 
his feet, but had spurned it. 

When the grey morning came they went out to the trees again, 
but no one was hiding among them. 

Then they went down by the road, and climbed along to the 
foot of the precipice; but, making the closest search along its 
base, they found nothing. 

Alden became racked by a new fear: the unknown had perhaps 
cheated them, and recrossed the road. The desperate condition 
of the man, the women unprotected—these thoughts were so 
terrible that he ran up the hill to protect them, unconscious that 
his valour was out of all proportion to his frame. 

When he was gone the driver said, “ Forty dollars didn’t 
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get the better of me crossin’ that road while I kep’ an eye on it, 
I reckon.” 

The mountain forest dripped and trickled, the dry ground 
soaking in the moisture with almost audible expansion of each 
atom of earth, each pore of fern and leaf, and the swelling of 
twigs. The wet and glisten everywhere deepened the colour of 
rock and wood, moss, lichen and weed. 

The driver stood considering the face of the rock ; the terrier 
began nosing among some fallen leaves; Durgan was looking 
this way and that, to see which might have invited the nearest 
temporary hiding. Alden had believed the stranger’s weakness a 
pretence; Dargan believed the strength he had shown to be the 
transient effect of fear. 

The driver at length said, ‘Hi! Look here. What's that?” 
He pointed to a black bundle in a fissure of the precipice. 

“That there fur coat! I'll be blowed! He got down here, sir; 
and he had the devil to help him—leastwise, reckoning from all 
I have seen this night,'I conclude that Satan was in the concern, 
He climbed down that crack in the rock, sir, and caught on by 
the bushes on the way, and scrambled along that slantwise bit, 
and then he got hold of the tree. He warn’t killed or maimed or 
he'd be here.” 

“Then we’ve lost him.” 

“Mr. Bantam Cock will perhaps be sending dispatches for to 
apprehend him at the different steam-car depots, for to get my 
forty dollars.” 

“Say we make it fifty ?” 

“ Well, sir; [ would say, ‘thank you.’” 

“ And that would be all you would say, mind you, or I’ll have 
you turned off at the hotel.” 

“Then I won’t even say that, sir. There ain’t anything comes 
easier to me than shuttin’ up, I reckon.” 

After this colloquy, which passed quickly, Durgan was turning 
upwards when he heard a horse ascending the road. In a few 
minutes he had met his two negro labourers coming to their 
work, and, behind them, the doctor from Hilyard, riding, as 
he usually did, with saddle-bags, his old buff clothes much 
bespattered. 

“The yellow nigger is dead, Mr. Durgan. He died last night 
with the change of the weather. You told me to keep him alive 
till you came, but you didn’t come. He was a very curious 
fellow—not half bad; and his last freak was to ask me to come 
and tell you to look sharp after the visitor he sent you. So, as 
you’re not much out of my way to-day, I’ve come at once,” 
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He. got off his horse, and the two men talked together. 
The doctor, whose ordinary round comprised anything within 
a radius of thirty miles, had not been in Hilyard when the rich 
traveller from New Orleans arrived and started again. His 
wealth and imperious airs had impressed the little town, but 
beyond the fact that he had gained a private interview with the 
dying prisoner, nothing was known about him. 

“And the odd thing is,” said the doctor, “ that "Dolphus sent 
the jailer with every cent he had in the world—about fifteen 
dollars—to bribe the driver. As to his health, he was decidedly 
better, and when this Mr. Courthope turned up, he seems to have 
acted like a well man, and made him believe he was well. When 
I got home there was a report about that the stranger was a 
wonder-worker, and had cured him. But when I went to him 
the fever was up. After his last flash in the pan he burnt out 
in a few hours.” 

Durgan supposed there might be something of greater im- 
portance to justify the doctor’s ride. ‘“ Perhaps,” he said, “ he 
asked you to bring a message to Mr. Alden or Miss Smith ?” 

“He was a most extraordinary fellow,” said the other. “I 
never was quite sure when he was talking sense and when 
nonsense. But the message was to you; and it was that you 
were to keep this Courthope, and write to the chief of police in 
New York, and claim the reward offered in the Claxton case. 
And you are to give as much of the money to Adam as you think 
will pay for his wife. He said he’d die easy if I’d give you that 
tip; and he did die easy.” 

Durgan smiled sadly at the pathos of the dying nigger’s 
interest in his fellows, and his desire for justice to be done. 
“ Did you reckon him wandering ?” 

“ That’s just as you choose to take it,” said the doctor. “I’m 
accustomed to hearing secrets and forgetting them. My only 
business before I forget this one is to ascertain that a dangerous 
character is not left at large. If you cannot give me that 
assurance, I suppose I ought to tell the police myself.” 

Durgan felt that the case of the Claxton sisters had now 
reached extremity, and, much against his will, he replied, in 
a nonchalant tone: “We must come and talk the matter over 
with Mr. Alden.” He saw no means of securing the runaway, or 
of hiding the scandal—he hardly desired to hide it. He felt 
stunned at the shame that must fall on his wife. 

As they turned, the doctor said: “You think this yellow 
fellow, and his sort, mere trash, Mr. Durgan; but I’m inclined 
to think he would have made a good citizen with any sori of 
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training. He had more public spirit than ten of our corrupt 
politicians rolled into one.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Durgan absently. “I may be prejudiced.” 

He whistled the dog, and heard nothing at first, but then, from 
a nook below the hill, came an answering yelp. The yelp was 
repeated. 

The driver, who had been standing passive at a distance, 
sauntered nearer. “There's something queer about that dog. 
He’s been down there a powerful while. If he’d found another 
shoe, he’d bark like that. And mebbe there’s another shoe still 
to find, sir, for if two fits out a man, a man in conjunction with 
the devil might require two more.” 

Durgan took the hint, and went down towards the dog. He 
was puzzled by its peculiar call. It came a little way to meet 
him, crawling and fawning, but returned swiftly whither it came. 

In a few minutes more Durgan was Jooking down on the 
prostrate body of the unknown traveller. He was lying straight 
and flat on his back; his eyes were open, and they met Durgan’s 
with a mournful look of full intelligence which, in that position, 
was more startling than the glazed eye of death. The terrier 
licked the hand that lay nearest his face, then licked the brow 
very gently just for a moment, and yelped again. 

“ Why don’t you get up?” 

The stranger’s lips moved. Durgan had to kneel to hear the 
thick effort at speech. 

“ Paralysed !” 

The lips moved feebly to let Durgan know that, after his 
escape, the seizure had come as he fled. The doctor came, and 
gently moved hand and foot, testing the muscles and nerves. 
He confirmed the self-diagnosis. The stricken man had probably 
Jain unconscious half through the night, but his mind was 
clear now. 

The rain had washed the temporary dye and all the stiffness 
from his hair. It lay grey and dishevelled, about his thin brown 
face. The haggard lines were partly gone: the dark eyes looked 
up steadily, sad as eyes could be, but fearless. 

The change was so great that Durgan spoke his involuntary 
sympathy. ‘Guess you feel nothing worse can come to you 
now.” Then he added: “ Keep up your heart ; I'll take you where 
you will be well cared for.” 

The driver had followed slowly, and looked on without query. 

“You bet,” he said at length; “the devil’s gone out of 
him.” 

Durgan wondered if that was actually what hed happened when 
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Bertha felt the peace of God, and Hermione slept, and the 
wretched mulatto found ease in death. 

“He had over exerted,” said the doctor, “and all the tonic 
went out of the air with the rain.” 


Cuartrr XXXIII. 


Trey went back to Durgan’s hut, and made a stretcher of his 
bed, and brought down his labourers as carriers. 

A curious group walked slowly up the zig-zag road to the 
summit house, Durgan and the terrier walked, one on each side; 
the doctor rode behind. There was naught to be said; they 
walked in silence. Sometimes the eyelids of the still face 
drooped ; again they were opened wide. The wet forest breathed 
about their silence the whisper of the rain. 

When the party came in sight of the house gable, someone 
who was sitting in the window of the sisters’ room seemed to see 
them and moved away. ‘The place was astir for the day. Smoke 
was rising from the chimneys, and the soft-voiced coloured 
servant was singing to a Southern melody one of the doggerel 
hymns of her race : 


“De Lord He sent His angel. 
(Fly low, sweet angel ; 
Fly low, sweet angel; 
Comin’ for deliver us again.) 
An’ He tamed de lions for Daniel; 
An’ for Peter broke de prison and de chain. 
O! de angel of de Lord.” 


The servant was at work in an outer kitchen; the very words 
were clear. The gentle melody of the stanza was ended abruptly 
by the soft, triumphal shout of the last line. 

Durgan made the labourers rest their burden within the 
doorway of the barn, while he went forward with the doctor. 
But now from the back door Hermione came. She was clad in 
the simple grey morning gown which she always wore at her 
house-wife’s duties; but she looked a shadow of herself, so pale 
and wan with the pain of the night. She came forward quickly. 
Durgan saw at a glance that she knew what Bertha could tell, 
and was ready to meet whatever evil was sufficient for the day. 
Even at such a moment, so selfless and courteous was she, she 
had a modest word of greeting and gratitude for Durgan. 

Durgan made the doctor tell her the truth quickly, and 
Hermione went straight on to the side of the nerveless man, 
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Almost as soon as she looked, without a moment’s betrayal of 
unusual emotion, she stooped and kissed him. 

In thick utterance the paralytic repeated her name, What he 
thought or felt none might know; the still features gave no 
expression. 

Then a great joy lit up her face, and the tone of her homely 
words was like a song of praise. 

“We can keop you safe. You will be quite safe here; and 
Birdie and I will take real good care of you. We have a 
beautiful home ready for you.” 

The doctor had turned away. She gave her command to the 
bearers, and walked with new lightness beside the bed as it was 
carried toward the house. 

Durgan followed, and found that he was holding his hat in 
his hand. 

How terrible, indeed, was this meeting of love and lack-love, 
of the life gained by self-giving and the life lost by self-saving. 
. The woman, at one with all the powers of life—body, mind and 
spirit a unity—able (rare self-possession) to give herself when, 
and for whom she would; meeting with this self-wrecked, 
disintegrated man, for whom she had suffered and was still 
eager to suffer. Like most things of divine import, that kiss 
given by the very principle of life to the soul lying in moral 
death, had passed without observation. Durgan looked upon 
the still face. He could now clearly recognise the likeness to 
Bertha in the form, colour and inward glow of the eyes; but so 
fixed and expressionless were the muscles of the face which had 
taken on a look of sensuous contentment, that the onlooker could 
not even guess what that glow of suffering might betoken, how 
much there was of memory, of shame, of remorse, of any love for 
aught but self, or how much latent force of moral recuperation 
there might be. 

While they went on to the house through the tears of the 
morning, the negress with the velvet voice was still singing: 


“ An’ de Lord He sent His angel, 
An’ He walked wi’ de children in de flame. 
(Fly low, sweet angel.—)” 


Durgan, who had been feeling like one in a dream, suddenly 
forgot to listen to the song, for he saw, as in a flash, the cause 
of Hermione’s solemn joy. The criminal had been restored to 
her in the only way in which it was possible for his life to be 
preserved for a time, and for him to be allowed to die in peace. 
Neither Alden, nor any other, could propose to bring this stricken 
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man to answer in earthly court. It was again her privilege to 
lavish love upon him, to reap the result of her sacrifice by 
tending his lingering life and telling him her treasure of faith 
of the mercy of God and the hope of heaven. 


CuHapTeR XXXIY. 


Duran felt that day to be a distinctly happy one. A youth 
makes many pictures of happiness for himself, and he must have 
but a poor outfit of hope and imagery whose pictures are realised. 
Yet happiness springs up beside the steps of the older wayfarer, a 
wild flower that he has not sown or tended. In places where his 
familiar burden lightens, or when gathering clouds disperse, it 
pushes up its bright flower-face with a positive beauty and 
fragrance, something fairer and better than the mere negation of 
trouble. Durgan, who had come to this mountain thinking to be 
alone, and had become so strenuously involved in the fate of his 
neighbours, to-day not only felt peace in the cessation of fear and 
gloomy forebodings which had enwrapped them all, but was lifted 
beyond this to participate in the joy of heavenly deliverance which 
transfigured Hermione Claxton. He could not think of her to-day 
without a strange, new, selfless pleasure which he did not analyse ; 
and, added to this, his heart leaped up in gratitude on his own 
account, for surely now the wife he was bound to honour would be 
spared the public odium which to her vain nature would be 
peculiar agony. The awful fate ofa long, living death for the 
man who had stifled every honourable impulse to avoid the legal 
punishment of death, was robbed of its horror because it gave him 
immunity from the passion of fear by which he was enslaved, and 
restored him to the arms of the only human love which could not 
be quenched by his misconduct and disgrace. Durgan knew 
enough to suppose that when his wife’s first glamour of reverence 
for Claxton had past, when, with the help of such a skilful 
prompter, she had succeeded on the stage of her ambition, his 
home with her would no longer be even peaceful. The letters 
*Dolphus had stolen had convinced Durgan that she was prepared 
to get rid of her protégé if possible; and when he left her he was 
practically a homeless fugitive, the whole world his enemy. From 
such a fate self-destruction, or yielding to the last penalty of the 
law, were the only ways of escape, had not the angel of mercy 
intervened. 

Later in the day Alden came from the room above the carriage- 
house, the room in which Durgan had spent his first two curious 
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nights on Deer Mountain. He only knew of the finding of the 
fugitive, for,on being assured of this, he had fallen asleep in sheer 
exhaustion. 

The rain was shifting for the time, affording intervals of blithe 
air and mellow sunlight. Alden sat him down upon a settle in 
the verandah. The trailing vines and the passion-flower were 
glowing with the life-renewing moisture, but the gorgeous leaves 
and long tassels of the love-lies-bleeding had fallen, sodden with 
the rain. . 

Durgan was waiting for some instructions concerning certain 
invalid requisites. His cousins, the Durgan Blounts, were returning 
to Baltimore for the winter, and Durgan had undertaken that 
they should make the purchases. No sooner had Alden spoken 
than Miss Claxton left her writing-desk, came swiftly, and sat 
down beside him. 

“There is something that I am waiting to tell you,” she said. 
Her voice was very gentle. “I have not made any explanation, 
either, to Mr. Durgan, for I wouldn’t till I saw you; but he ought 
to know, for Mrs. Durgan’s sake.” 

Durgan had moved, but, at her command, remained. 

There was a little silence, and after she began again he was 
quite sure she had forgotten his presence. She took Alden’s 
passive hand in hers. 

“Herbert! my father has come back to us. No, dear; do not 
start like that. He is still alive. That is my long secret, which 
I could not have kept from you for anyone’s sake but his.” 

Alden said not a word. He sat erect, as if someone had struck 
him. 

“Oh,” she cried, with tears in her voice, “ the fate that came to 
him that terrible morning was worse than death, and now he has 
been carried back to us paralysed. Have patience with me, and I 
will tell you all that happened.” 

The little lawyer, as if sadderly moved by some electric force, 
was for bounding from his seat, every nerve quivering with the 
sting of his own mortification and the shock of surprise. It was 
the strength of her will that controlled bim. 

“T must tell you from the beginning—it is the only way. Upon 
the morning that that crime was committed in our house, a boy 
came with a note from Mr. Beardsley. It made my father very 
angry. He told me that Beardsley was coming on the heels of 
his messenger upon an impertinent errand. What he said was 
that Beardsley was bent upon dictating the terms of his friendship 
with Mrs. Durgan, whom he had only lately met. 

“There was something the maids had to do that afternoon, and 
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I sent them there in the morning, for I could not bear that anyone 
should see such a person in our house, or see my father so angry. 
My poor step-mother had not risen from bed. When he came he 
went upstairs to my father’s sitting-room. The door was shut, 
but from what my father told me afterwards, I know pretty well 
what happened.” 

“ Afterwards,” repeated Alden; “afterwards! Hermione?” 

“Dear Herbert, do not be angry, but only listen, and you will 
understand how easily what seemed impossible could happen. 
This Mr. Beardsley had the idea that my poor father and Mrs. 
Durgan had fallen in love at his meetings. He was a simple, 
stupid man, and he thought it his duty to exhort my father and 
warn my step-mother. 1 think that, angry as he was, my father 
thought it best to receive his exhortation with the affectation of 
playfulness. It was his way, you know. He had graceful, 
whimsical ways; he was not like other people. When he could 
not make this man see his own folly, or divert him from his 
purpose, he took down the little old pistol that was fastened on 
the wall as an ornament—the one that was found. I need not 
tell you that he did not know it was loaded; I did not know, and 
I dusted his things every day, for he could not bear to have a 
servant in the room. He tried to stop Beardsley by threatening 
to shoot himself in mock despair. Poor mamma, hearing loud 
Voices, ran in. 

“Up till then I am sure papa had not a serious thought, except 
that he was naturally angered by the folly of the man; but the 
pistol went off, and poor mamma was killed. Oh! can you not 
imagine my father’s wild grief and anger against the fellow that, 
as he would think, had caused him to do it? But there was more 
than that. My father told me that Beardsley denounced him asa 
wilfal murderer, and declared that it was only a feigned accident. 
Then, you see, he was the only witness and could ruin my father’s 
reputation. Oh, I think it was fear as much as anger, but I am 
sure it was frenzy, possessed my father. You know what happened. 
The Indian battle-axe was hanging beside the pistol, and as soon 
as Beardsley fell I am sure my father lost all control of himself 
or any knowledge of what he was doing.” 

“‘ Hermione,” said Alden, “ you cannot believe thisstory! Who 
has made you believe it?” He lifted her handtohislips, ‘“ Have 
you believed this all these years?” 

“It is true, Herbert; you will have to believe it. I will tell 
you my part init. Ido not think I did right, but you will see 
that I did not know what else todo. When I heard the noise I 
ran upstairs, but the door was locked. The boy that brought the 
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note was waiting in the kitchen all this time for Beardsley to pay 
him. Then, in a minute, all was quiet, and I heard my father 
sobbing like a child. You cannot think how quickly it all hap- 
pened. Then my father came to the door, and whispered through: 
‘Hermione, are you alone? Are the servants out? Is Bertha 
there?’ So I told him of Beardsley’s messenger waiting below. 

“Then he came out and called over the stairs to the boy. You 
know how very clever and quick he always was when he wanted 
to do anything. He looked the boy up and down, and then he 
said: ‘Do you want to earn a hundred dollars?’ The boy was 
cautious; he did not answer. My father said: ‘Can you hold 
your tongue and help me, and I’ll make a gentleman of you? 
It’s your best chance, for a crime has been committed in this 
house, and if you don’t doas I bid you I'll give you up to the 
police and say you did it; they'll take my word for it.’ And all 
the time, between speaking, he was sobbing. He shoved the boy 
into his dressing-room. Then he told me what had happened. 

“ He told me he would be hanged if I did not keep quite quiet. 
I could not believe that they were dead. I went into the room, 
but I couldn’t stop an instant. The sight of that poor body, 
disfigured past all recognition, even the clothes stained beyond 
recognition, made me almost insensible. I saw that no doctor 
could be of any use. 

“My father was very quick. He shaved himself, and coloured 
his face with his paints, and put on the boy’s clothes. He told 
me he would go to Mrs. Durgan, who would get him away. He 
told me to call the police at once, and tell them everything except 
that I had seen him or knew anything about him. He locked the 
boy in a narrow cupboard that held hot water pipes, and told me 
how to let him out at night. I did not think at the time it could 
be wrong to keep silence about my father. I did just what he 
told me to do. 

“You know, Herbert, you said the other night that I had 
deceived you; but, indeed, the great deceit came of itself. I 
don’t think even my father intended it. I could never have 
believed they could have mistaken that man lying there for my 
father. First, the police made the mistake; then, in a few hours, 
we heard the news-boys crying it all over the streets. StillI felt 
sure that when you came, and the coroner, the trath would be 
known. When you believed it tx0, what word could I have said 
to you that would not have made it your duty to hunt him down? 
His daughter was the only person who could take the responsibility 
of silence. I don’t say I was right to do it: I only know I could 
not do anything else. Even the boy asI found afterwards had 
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never seen Beardsley. A servant had given him the note to 
bring. He naturally thought it was Beardsley who had bribed 
him and escaped in his clothes. Ionly kept silent hour by hour. 

“T thought again they would find out at the inquest ; but when, 
at length, the poor body was buried, and those saturated, torn 
clothes burned, and I had found out from Mrs. Durgan that the 
poor wretch had no near relatives or friends to mourn him, I could 
do nothing but acquiesce. I had a message from father, through 
Mrs. Durgan, before they arrested me. She and he had decided 
that he must personate the dead man, and he even ventured 
to play the medium’s part at the dark séance. He was always 
clever at disguises. I could not judge them. I hardly cared, 
then, whether I lived or died; the wickedness of it all was so 
dreadful. I shrank far more—and there was nothing heroic in 
that—from the thought of my father being arrested and punished 
than from danger for myself. Think what it would have been 
like if it had been your father!” 

Seeing that Alden was profoundly distressed she hastened to 
say: “IfI had told you, Herbert, how painful would your position 
have been! AndI never even told Bertha; it was father’s parting 
request that she should not know. But I know that of late she 
has guessed something, for she has lived in fear up here alone. I 
was obliged when I was ill in Paris to tell her where she would 
find the truth; she guessed the rest, I fear, and it must have been 
father’s return that she has dreaded. But now he has been 
brought back so helpless he can never hurt anyone again.” 

Alden’s emotion was hardly restrained from breaking through 
the crust of his conventionality, and Hermione was fain to turn to 
a lighter aspect of the case in addressing Durgan. 

“T gathered from my father’s letters that Mrs. Durgan’s motive 
in befriending him was partly kindness, and partly that he could 
be of use to her.” 

“T can understand that,” said Durgan. He also felt it a relief 
to speak clearly on the only aspect of this sorrowful tale which 
did not awaken emotion. “It was the one thing in the whole 
world that my wife wanted—to be told how to manipulate the 
secret springs of a world of fashion for which she had not been 
educated. And having once taken him in, she could not go back.” 

He rose as he said this, and went away, wondering how much 
Alden would submit to the continued devotion of such a daughter 
to such a father, how much Hermione’s appeal would reach him, 
“Think how you would feel if it were your father.” 
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CHArTER XXXY. 


A pay or two later Alden was returning to New York. Durgan 
drove him to Hilyard in Miss Claxton’s surrey. 

All the mountains had begun to wear golden caps. Lower 
down, the yellow pod of the wild pea and purple clusters of wild 
grapes were tangled in the roadside bushes. The sun shone, and 
the birds cawed and chirped as they quarrelled for the scarlet 
berries of the ash; not a bird sang, for it was not nesting-time. 

“The doctor can’t make a guess, then, as to how long Claxton 
may live? It may be for months, I suppose,” said Dargan. 

Alden drew himself up in the attitude of one who gives an 
important opinion. He was going back to his world of conven- 
tions, and already taking on its ways. ‘My dear sir, I see no 
reason why, with such nursing, surrounded by such luxuries, in 
the finest air, and in such tranquillity, he should not live—ah, 
perhaps for years.” 

“Tt will not be so long as that, I think.” 

“That must be as God wills.” 

But there was too much religious starch in the tone of these 
words to suggest acquiescence. 

This good little man, with all his constancy and fervour, had 
not a large enough soul to see so vile a prodigal feasted without 
resentment. 

Said Durgan, “If his mind is as lucid as the doctor thinks, his 
present experience must be pretty much like lying helpless in a 
lake of fire.” 

“Sir, what is there to trouble him? ‘Two of the finest, most 
agreeable women who ever lived on this earth, are his slaves. 
They wheel him hither and thither as he suggests a preference. 
They read; they sing; they show him nature in her glory; and 
his body suffers no pain. I do not understand your allusion.” 

“T thought it just possible that, being human, he might have 
a soul latent in him.” 

“¢Soul’! he has, without excuse or provocation, committed 
the most brutal crime of the decade; he has passed his years 
since ministering to his own tastes and indolences in the society 
of a lady who pleased his fancy, while, with the most horrid 
cruelty and worm-like cowardice, he has left his tender daughter 
to suffer the consequences of his crime. He has within him, sir, 
a soul, humanly speaking, beyond hope of redemption.” 

“But Christian faith compels his daughter to set aside the 
human aspects of the case.” 
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“Women, sir—women have no standard of manly virtue. Can 
you conceive that a son—a man who knew the world, could slur 
over such vice, such perfidy, in a parent?” 

Alden’s reiteration of “Sir,” spoken between his teeth, had so 
very much the force of “Damn you,” that Durgan forbore to 
suggest that the point of his remark had been evaded. 

Alden, half conscious of his own angry inconsistency as a 
religious man in desiring the torment of the wicked, still resented 
Durgan’s logic enough to bring forward at this point an unpalat- 
able subject. “ With regard to Mrs. Durgan, sir; from all the 
enquiries I have made I understand that she probably was aware 
that Adolphus, who has been his valet all these years, had summoned 
Claxton here on threat of disclosure, and that Claxton had gone 
to New Orleans, there to assume this new incognito—which, 
knowing the negro’s origin, was natural enough before he interfered 
on his behalf in your neighbourhood. But I understand that 
Mrs. Durgan did not know that the ladies or I were here, and had 
no suspicion of the servant’s intended treachery. In all probability 
she has not heard from Claxton, at any rate since he left New 
Orleans. You are aware that we have decided that the Miss 
Claxtons shall, till their father’s death, retain the name they took 
upon entering this neighbourhood. I wish to suggest to you 
that it would not be safe to trust Mrs. Durgan with the secret of 
their whereabouts. It is undesirable, in keeping a secret, to 
trust human nature any further than is absolately necessary, 
and it appears to me, therefore, needful to request you to let 
Mrs. Durgan be left in entire ignorance of the fate of her late 
protégé.” 

Durgan could not but inwardly admit that there was a certain 
poetic justice in leaving his wife thus in a condition of suspense 
and, although he resented the manner of the instruction he 
expressed conditional acquiescence. 

Durgan more than suspected that Alden was querulously 
wreaking upon the criminal, and upon all he met, the anger he 
felt against himself for not, at the first, discerning the simple 
mistake which had caused the mystery of the “Claxton case.” 
As they drove on, mile after mile, through the wild harvests of 
the woodland, this supposition was confirmed. After talking 
of many things, Alden broke out in self-soothing comment, 

“As to the mistake of the murdered man’s identity, my dear 
sir, how could doubt enter the mind? The body lay in Claxton’s 
private room, beside the couch which he constantly occupied—an 
unrecognisable mass; Mrs. Claxton dead beside him, and neither 
of self-inflicted wounds; Bertha wailing the loss of her father; 
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Hermione stunned by a shock of grief. Who the dead was, 
seemed so self-evident; who the murderer could be, such a 
puzzle, that the mind inevitably dwelt exclusively on the latter 
point. My dear sir, looking back on the matter, even now I 
cannot see how a suspicion of the truth could have arisen.” 

With his professional pique adding to his intense private grief 
for Hermione’s long sacrifice, it was, perhaps, not surprising that 
the return of perfect confidence in her after the agony of reluctant 
distrust, did not do more to sweeten the ferment of his little soul. 
Durgan reflected that on a rind no longer young, filled with long 
earlier memories of mutual trust, the suspicion of a few recent 
days could make little impression. And again, this short-lived 
emotion of suspicion was succeeded by the pain of knowing that 
his own happiness and hers had been voluntarily sacrificed for a 
wretch so devoid of any trace of chivalry or of parental feeling. 

Before reaching Hilyard, Alden expressed his opinion upon 
another aspect of the recent disclosure. ‘“ You say, sir, that to 
you the most amazing part is that such a man as Claxton could 
do so deadly a deed. My dear sir, my experience of crime is that 
the purely selfish nature only needs the spark of temptation to 
flame out into some hellish deed. No doubt you will think me 
puritanical, but I hold that, while to most cultured egoists such 
temptation never comes, in God’s sight they are none the less 
evil for that mere absence of temptation. Idleness and self-loye, 
especially where education enhances the guilt, are the dirt in 
which the most virulent plague-germs can propagate with speed 
and fecundity.” 

Durgan felt that, whether this opinion was true or false, it was 
brought forward now with an energy directed against the class to 
which he himself belonged. 

The two men parted stiffly ; but they both felt that Alden would 
return in a more placable mood. 

That day, in a burying-ground near Hilyard, the mulatto called 
“Dolphus” was laid beneath the ground. Born the ward of a 
nation whose institutions had first’ brought about his existence 
and then severed him from his natural protectors, he had been 
given only a little knowledge by way of life’s equipment, which, 
murderer as he was, had proved in his hands a less dangerous 
thing than in those of many a citizen of the dominant race. No 
one in that great nation mourned his death or gave a passing 
sigh to his lone burial; and if anyone set store by that bare 
patch of grave cut in the unkempt grass among the wild field 
lilies it must have been God, who is said to gather what mortals 


cast away. 
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Durgan took Adam back to Deer with him. Adam was some- 
what the worse for the success of his grief and piety, genuine 
though they were. These qualities had won him praise and con- 
sideration ; they were no longer unconscious. Like a child who 
has been on a stage, he was inclined to pose and show elaborate 
signs of grief. 

Durgan bore with him for a few days and then spoke his mind. 

“Stop that, you absurd nigger! If you don’t look alive I'll 
make you!” 

Adam paused in the middle of a pious ejaculation with his 
mouth open. 

“Reckon you don’t know what I'll do to you.” 

“No, marse Neil. How can this pore child know your mind, 
suh ?” 

“Tl have you married to the new girl Miss Smith got. I'll do 
it next week !” 

Adam rolled his eyes heavenward. ‘An’ the Lord only just 
took my pore gel, suh! You's not in earnest, suh?” 

“And if I make you marry the new girl the Lord will have 
given you a better one.” 

Adam was deftly cooking Durgan’s breakfast, moving about the 
hut with the light step of pride in the new service. 

There was a silence. Durgan had become absorbed in the 
newspaper. 

At last, with another sigh that was cut short ere it had expanded 
his huge chest, Adam meekly began, 

“ Marse Neil, suh.” 

“Well?” 

“The minister who visited me in my affliction, he say—sez he 
—that we ought to take wi’ joy all the dealing of the Lord an’ 
bless His name.” 

And Durgan replied, without raising his eyes, “I believe it. 
Adam, you are a good nigger. I’ll speak to Miss Smith.” 

One day, a while after, the young gardener against whose 
aspirations Durgan had warned Bertha, came up to the mica 
mine. He had left Deer Cove soon after Bertha had dismissed 
him, and gone, as the old stories have it, “into the world to seek 
his fortune.” It was a very unusual step for a mountain white, 
and had given his father so much concern that he had had the 
son prayed for at the Sunday camp meeting. The errant gardener 
had roamed as far as Baltimore, and worked a while in the house- 
hold of a certain rich man. He had come away from the pluto- 
crat’s palace homesick for his mountains, but had brought back 
one dominant idea, Probably his disappointed love had made his 
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mind peculiarly impressionable or, true to the traditions of his 
class, he might, perhaps, not have gained even one. He had now 
the most exaggerated idea of the elevation to which the “ rich and 
great” were raised. Convinced when he left Deer that Bertha 
would not receive his addresses, he had found consolation in 
investing her with a new glamour, as ono of an almost princely 
caste. Upon his return he had heard the talk of the neighbour- 
hood—the story which Alden had allowed to go abroad—that the 
invalid father, who had been leading some kind of dissipated life 
abroad, had returned, after years of estrangement, to be nursed in 
his last illness by his daughters. Herein lay the motive of young 
Godson’s errand. 

“They say that he doesn’t like coloured men lifting him and 
moving him about—that Miss Smith’s looking for a helper for 
him.” 

Durgan laid his pick against the rock and stood in silent 
astonishment. He had seen different emotions work different 
changes in the habits of men, but never so remarkable a result of 
love as this cure of petty pride in the stiff-necked mountaineer. 
He was uncertain how far the young man had interpreted himself 
aright. 

“It is for Miss Bertha’s sake you wish to do this?” he 
asked. 

Godson assented. 

And having at last satisfied himself, by more interrogation, 
that the youth had actually no further hope at present than to 
serve his goddess in some lowly task, Durgan undertook to 
support his application. 

With this end in view he went up to the summit house at his 
usual hour, when the day’s work was over, at sundown. 

Ono the lawn the invalid’s flat carriage was tilted at an angle 
which enabled him to see the delectable mountains bathed in the 
light reflected from that other country—the cloud-land beyond 
the golden river of the horizon, in which the sun, like a pilgrim, 
was going down. The elder daughter was reading to him. ~ 

Durgan had no mind to disturb them. He had come hoping 
that the paralytic would have been put away for the night. He 
disliked encountering Claxton; and, had he disliked the man less, 
the wrestling soul that shone through the eyes of the almost 
inanimate face would have distressed him. 

Bertha, who was sitting at a short distance from the pair, and 
out of their sight, saw the visitor and came across the grass, 

They went for a stroll together up on the higher rocks. 

“I am very idle in these days,’ said Bertha. “ All the 
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children in my nursery have grown up and are too big to be 
nursed. There is nothing to do even in the garden.” 

“But the care of your father must absorb all your time and 
thought.” 

As he said this there was a questioning inflection in his mind 
that he kept out of his tone. 

She hung her head as she walked. After a while she spoke, a 
beautiful flush on her face. “In the old days father loved me 
better than Hermie, because I was better looking, and I always 
thought all that he did was perfect. I thought I loved him far 
more than Hermie did, because she often tried to persuade him 
that what he did was wrong. Now——” 

Durgan waited. 

“Now he does not want to seeme. He does not like me to 
talk or read to him. Jt makes it hard for Hermie, for she has 
everything to do. She thinks father is shy of me and that it will 
wear away.” 

“T have no doubt it will.” 

“No,” she sighed ; “you are both wrong. Father, in spite of 
his helplessness, sees far more clearly, He was always quick to 
read everyone. He knows—” her voice faltered —* that I cannot 
love him now that I know what he did. Oh, I hate him for 
deserting Hermie and letting her bear it!” She pressed her 
hand to her side, as if speaking of some disease that gave her 
pain. ‘“ How can I help it, Mr. Durgan? I despise him and he 
knows it.” 

“T dare say he does. He knows, of course, that the whole 
world could regard him with no feelings but those of hatred and 
scorn.” 

She stopped short in her walk. In a minute she said, “I think 
I will go back again, Mr. Durgan. I cannot bear that you should 
speak that way to me about my own father.” 

He smiled. ‘“ You seem to have some filial affection left.” 

“Did you only say it to make me feel angry ?” 

“Yes; that was why I said it; but, at the same time, you 
must remember that the world would certainly judge as you have 
said; and if the ties of kindred did not give a closer embrace 
than the world does, there would be no home feeling for any of 
us: there would be no bright spark of the sacred fire of the next 
world in this.” 

“<¢Fire.’ We think of heaven as light, not heat.” 

“ And we think of hell as heat, not light: yet we know light 
and heat to be one and the same; and both are the supreme 
needs of life, and both are the only adequate symbols of love,” 
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Many a red flag and gay pennon of autumn was now flying on 
the heights of Deer. The leaves of the stunted oak-wood were 
floating and falling, and below, the chestnuts were yellowing, 
burr and leaf. The weeds were sere and full of ripe seed, and the 
shrubs of ripe berries. Birds of passage in flocks were talking 
and calling, eating their evening meal, or settling, a noisy 
multitude, in verdant lodging for the night. 

“T always wonder where they have come from, or where they 
are going,” said the girl. “I used to long so often, in all the 
nights and days I have been on this mountain, to be able 
to fly away as the birds fly; and now, since Eve died, what 
we have suffered makes me feel that just to live here away 
from the-worse sorrows of the world, would be enough happiness 
always.” 

“That’s right! Let us make the best of our mountain, for we 
are likely to enjoy its solitudes for some time to come.” 

“Tf only I could set my affections right!” she said wistfully. 
“Perhaps as you think, I have better feelings underneath, but 
they are not on the top just now. I am ashamed to be with 
Hermie, because I suspected her; and father is ashamed to be 
with me, because I am not good enough to forget what he has 
done. And I have no comfort in religion, for either I think God 
is cruel, or else most likely it is all chance and there is no reason 
at the heart of the universe.” 

“You are quite ready to believe now in God’s insanity.” 

“ How can you taunt me in that way! I have told you that I 
am ashamed of my wicked thoughts about Hermione, But how 
can we tell that there is any mind governing the universe?” 

“It was only where you could not understand your sister that 
you thought you had found any proof of lack of mind. You would 
treat the great Power that lies behind the universe in the same 
way.” 

“T have heard many good people say as much. Do you think 
it wicked ?” 

“T can only say that I have never liked you so well since I knew 
your thoughts about your sister. How much more must all good 
spirits despise us when we distrust the mind of God.” 

“You speak unkindly. I cannot alter my doubt.” 

“No. You are endowed with beauty and health, intellect and 
heart. You have done many things well. But this I suppose is 
a radical defect.” 

She did not look satisfied. ‘ How can I alter it?” 

“If I were you I would go on laying out the orchard you were 
working at in spring. You could put in a great many of the 
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small trees yourself, I have gained so much from delving that I 
offer you the same occupation with a certificate of merit.” 

“ But I can’t get the rows straight alone,” she said, “or prepare 
the ground. It is all as it was when the Godsons left. It was 
you who made me send them away.” 

“ And now I have come to ask you to take young Godson back,” 
he said. So he told the young man’s story. “He will have time 
to help in the orchard if he is employed about your father.” 

“Do you think there is no risk?” she asked with the grave 
dignity that the peculiar isolation of her life had given. 

“T would not undertake to say that,” he replied with a smile. 
“ But such as it is, he takes it. You need help sadly, and perhaps 
you will both learn more wisdom than I was able to impart when 
I first interfered.” 

Durgan went his solitary way down the trail. Godson was 
still waiting for him. He was as fine a fellow as those remote 
mountains produce—spare, tall, with the curious look of ideality 
peculiar to their hardy sons. When he was told he might go up 
to the summit house, his blue eyes, far under the projecting tow- 
coloured brows, looked almost like the eyes of a saint wrapped in 
adoration. Durgan was not in a mood to feel that Bertha was 
his superior. 

Dargan built sticks for a fire on the rock ledge to make his own 
coffee. He was a better man physically than he had been when 
he came to Deer Mountain—strong, sinewy and calm, the 
processes of age arrested by the vital tide of work. Alone as he 
was in his eyrie, he could take keen pleasure in the stateliness of 
his rock palace, in the vision of nights and days that passed 
before it, in the food and rest that his body earned. To-night he 
was not expecting satisfaction, and when he struck his match the 
whole universe was grey and seemed empty; but no sooner had 
his small beacon blazed than an answering beam leaped out of 
the furtherest distance. It was the evening star. 


THE END. 











ules Perne at Home. 


I nap written from Paris asking the honour of an interview with 
the veteran novelist, and was gratified on my return to Amiens to 
find his card awaiting me with the simple inscription—* Demain 
Jeudi & 10h. du matin.” Accordingly at the appointed hour I 
presented myself at his residence, No. 44 Boulevard Longueville, 
a large but unpretentious house, typically French with its heavily 
shuttered windows, and on giving my name to the maid was at 
once ushered into the drawing-room to await his coming. 

In a few moments M. Verne entered, and after a few courteous 
words of welcome, seated himself in a large armchair and good- 
naturedly commenced the conversation. 

In appearance the author of ‘Five Weeks in a Balloon’ is a 
man of sturdy build, somewhat below medium height, with kindly 
blue eyes and a short silvery beard. He invariably dresses in a 
modest, loose-fitting suit of black, and wears when indoors a small 
cloth peaked cap, rendered necessary by the frequent attacks of 
his old enemy rheumatism. 

There is visible about his person not the slightest trace of 
ostentation. In speech and manners he maintains a singular 
modesty, and his whole life, as any Amienois will tell you, is one 
of quiet and unassuming retirement; that of a simple country 
gentleman, scarcely ever visiting, rarely receiving, and devoted to 
his family and his books. 

My first question was naturally with regard to his eyesight, 
contradictory accounts of which have recently appeared in the 
English papers. 

“Yes,” he said, in reply to my inquiry, “it is true that my 
sight has been considerably impaired of late, but not so much as 
some of the reports would suggest. I can still see almost as well 
as ever with my left eye, but in the right a cataract is forming, 
and the doctors recommend an operation, to which however I am 
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determined not to submit, as at my age the result might prove 
serious.” 

“Of course, under such circumstances, your literary work is 
greatly interfered with?” I asked. 

“Naturally, I cannot work as I used,” replied M. Verne. “I 
have been producing two volumes a year for some years past and 
have at present another book in preparation. I feel however the 
time has at length come when I must rest on my oars. This last 
production will make my one hundredth completed work, and I 
suppose,” continued he, with a smile, “that at any rate so far as 
quantity is concerned I may fairly be said to have earned my right 
to repose.” 

“When did your career as an author begin?” I asked. 

“That is a question which will permit of a double answer,” he 
replied. ‘As early as twelve or fourteen I was never without a 
pen in my hand, and during my school days I was always 
writing, my tasks being chiefly poetical. During the whole of 
my life I have always had a great passion for poetical and 
dramatic work, and in my later youth I published a considerable 
number of pieces, some of which met with a fair amount of 
success. My second and principal career did not commence till I 
was over thirty, and was brought about by a sudden impulse. It 
struck me one day that perhaps I might utilise with advantage 
my scientific education to blend together science and romance 
into a work of an advantageous description that might appeal to 
the public taste. The idea took such a hold upon me that I sat 
down at once to carry it into effect, the result being ‘Five Weeks 
in a Balloon.’ The book met with astonishing success, and several 
editions being soon exhausted, my publishers urged upon me the 
desirability of producing some more volumes in the same style. 
Although not wholly pleased with the idea, I complied with 
their request, and the result has been that since then, so far as 
my published works are concerned, I have completely discarded 
the old love and devoted all my energies and attention to the 
new.” 

It is indeed fortunate for the youth of to-day that the inspi- 
ration of a moment should have wrought this lasting change in 
M. Verne’s writings. What boy or girl of the present generation 
would for a moment prefer the most glorious verse to the breath- 
less voyages of such a figure as Captain Nemo, or the feats of 
Robur and his matchless albatross ? 

The poetic side of M. Verne’s character is however frequently 
visible in many of his descriptions; such, for example, as occur in 
that charming romance, ‘The Child of the Caverns,’ where we 
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find that exquisite pen-picture of the little girl Nell, who, taken 
from the underground prison where she has spent her life, sees 
for the first time, from Arthur’s Seat, the glories of a Scottish 
sunrise. 

With his usual modesty M. Verne deprecated all idea of being 
considered an inventor. 

“T have merely made suggestions,” he remarked, “ suggestions 
which, after due consideration, I deemed to rest upon a practical 
basis, and these I then elaborated in a more or less imaginative 
manner to suit the purposes which I had in view.” 

“But many of your suggestions, which twenty years ago were 
rejected as impossible, are now accomplished facts?” I urged. 

“Yes, that is so,” replied M. Verne. “But these results are 
merely the natural outcome of the scientific trend of modern 
thought, and as such have doubtless been predicted by scores of 
others besides myself. Their coming was inevitable, whether 
anticipated or not, and the most that I can claim is to have looked 
perhaps a little farther into the future than the majority of my 
critics,” 

At this point we were joined by Madame Verne, a charming 
silvery haired lady, who takes the keenest pleasure in the 
triumphs of her husband. I inquired if any of his productions 
were due in part to her assistance. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “I take no part in my husband’s 
creations; all I do is to read them when finished, and until they 
are finally printed I know really but very little about them. I 
suppose you have remarked,” continued Madame Verne, “that 
many of my husband’s principal characters are Englishmen. He 
has a great admiration for your countrymen, and declares that 
they lend themselves admirably to his romances.” 

“Yes,” broke in M. Verne, “the English from their indepen- 
dence and self-possession make admirable heroes; especially 
when, as in the case of Mr. Phileas Fogg, the nature of the plot 
requires them to be confronted at every moment with formidable 
and entirely unforseen difficulties.” 

I ventured to remind M. Verne that this compliment to our 
nationality was not unappreciated on this side of the Channel, and 
that scarcely a healthy-minded young Briton existed who had 
not, at some time, spent many hours of keen delight in the 
company of one or other of his marvellous adventurers. 

“T am proud to think that it is so,” replied M. Verne. 
“Nothing gives me greater pleasure than to learn that my books 
have been the means of providing interest and instruction—for I 
always intend them to be in a certain sense instructive—to young 
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people with whom otherwise I should never have been able to 
come in contact. During my present misfortune I have received 
numberless telegrams and messages of sympathy from English 
readers, and only a short time ago I was charmed to receive a 
beautifully mounted walking stick from some of my young friends 
over there.” 

“Of course you have visited England ?” 

“Yes, many years ago, when I was comparatively a young man. 
I made the voyage to Southampton in my yacht, and after visiting 
London and seeing most of the sights there I went to Brighton, 
which I found indeed a charming place, with its piers and magni- 
ficent promenades. The town, however, which I know best in 
England is Liverpool, and as I stayed there for some time with 
friends I had a good opportunity of studying it, especially the 
docks and the Mersey, the appearance of which last I have 
attempted to reproduce in ‘ The Floating City.’” 

“Did you ever pay a visit to Scotland or Ireland?” 

“ Yes, I had a most pleasant tour in Scotland, and among other 
excursions paid a visit to Fingal’s Cave in the Isle of Staffa. This 
vast cavern, with its mysterious shadows, dark, weed-covered 
chambers, and marvellous basaltic pillars, produced upon me a 
most striking impression, and was the origin of my book, ‘ The— 
the—’” M. Verne paused, “I really forget the name,” said he. 
“ Do you remember it?” he asked, turning to his wife. 

“<The Green Ray,’ was it not,” suggested Madame Verne. 

“Oh yes, that was it, of course—‘The Green Ray.’ One must 
be excused,” added he, laughing, “if among so many titles the 
right one is not for the moment forthcoming.” 

Many of M. Verne’s books owe their inception to some 
suggestion of the moment. 

Besides ‘Five Weeks in a Balloon’ and ‘The Green Ray, 
‘The Floating City’ was entirely suggested by a trip taken to 
America in the Great Eastern; and ‘Round the World in 
Eighty Days,’ perhaps the most celebrated of all his works, was 
due merely to a tourist advertisement seen by chance in the 
columns of a newspaper. 

I asked M. Verne which of his books was his own favourite. 

“That is a question which has often been put to me,’ he 
replied. ‘In my opinion, an author like a father, should have no 
favourites. All his works should be alike in his eyes, for they are 
the product of his best endeavours, and though naturally produced 
under varying conditions of mood and temperament, each represents 
the full limit of his thought and energies at the moment of its 
creation.” 
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“Still,” he continued, “although I myself have no preference, 
that does not say that my readers should not have one, 
Doubtless you, for instance, can select one which pleases you 
more than others?” 

I replied that so far as I was concerned ‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea’ certainly possessed the chief attraction, 
though ‘Michael Strogoff,’ which has been dramatised, and is 
now being performed at the “Theatre du Chatelet” at Paris, was 
also a great favourite. 

M. Verne was interested to hear that I had been to see it the 
previous night, and raising himself in his chair questioned me 
about it with animation. 

“Tell me, was it well presented?” said he, “was it well 
received ?” 

I assured him that it was so. Indeed, the immense stage of 
the Chatelet permits the piece to be produced on a magnificent 
scale, and at one time there are over three hundred performers 
before the house, many of them being mounted on horseback. 

“T seldom go to Paris now,” said M. Verne, “ though I have a 
box at the theatre here, which I frequently occupy. Iam well 
conterited with Amiens ; its quiet atmosphere suits me admirably, 
and I have lost all inclination to roam abroad for change of scene. 
We have been in this house now for over twenty years, and it is 
here that most of my books have been composed. A few years 
ago we moved into another residence at the corner of Rue Charles 
Dubois, but it was too large for our needs, and we soon returned.” 

“T suppose that when you are writing, your ideas will not flow 
unless you are left entirely to yourself?” 

“On the contrary,” interposed Madame Verne, “ my husband is 
not at all difficult in that respect. There are no'special precau- 
tions taken on his account. He works quietly upstairs on the 
second floor, but noise does not seem to disturb him in the least, 
and my daughters and myself can do as we like without any 
fear of remonstrances on his part.” 

“And what is your method of work, Monsieur?” I asked. 

“My method ef work? Well, until recently, I invariably rose 
at five and made a point of doing three hours’ writing before 
breakfast. The great bulk of my work was always done in this 
time, and though I would sit down for a couple of hours later in 
the day, my stories have really nearly all been written when most 
folk are sleeping. I have always been a very wide reader, especi- 
ally of newspapers and periodicals, and it is my custom whenever a 
paragraph or article strikes me to cut it out and preserve it 
for future reference. It is in this way that I accumulate my ideas, 
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and at the same time keep thoroughly abreast of the times with 
regard to matters of scientific interest. The task is, it is true, 
laborious, but the result more than repays the effort, and if 
carefully labelled, there need never be the slightest difficulty 
in finding any cutting required, even after the lapse of several 
years.” 

It will strike many readers that this is the method adopted by 
the late Charles Reade, and advocated so strenuously by him as 
the only satisfactory means of fitting an author to deal with the 
kaleidoscopic progress of modern events. 

“And so you read, among others, the works of many English 
writers ? ” 

“T have read a great many, those, in fact, of most of your best 
known men, including your poets, but only, I regret to say, in 
translations, I feel that I have lost a great deal in never having 
learnt the English language, but I have allowed the oppor- 
tunity to elapse, and it is now too late for me to begin.” 

“ And who is your favourite author ?” 

“Living or dead?” 

“ Well, let us say dead.” 

“There is no second answer to that question,” said M. Verne 
with enthusiasm. “For me the works of Charles Dickens stand 
alone, dwarfing all others by their amazing power and felicity of 
expression. What humour and what exquisite pathos are to be 
found contrasted in his pages! How the figures seem actually to 
live, and their printed utterances to become transformed into 
audible speech! I have read and re-read his masterpieces again 
and again, and so has my wife. ‘David Copperfield,’ ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘The Old Curiosity Shop, —we 
have read them all, have we not?” 

“Ah, oui!” replied Madame Verne, with feeling. “Il a 
vraiment du coeur.” 

It is indeed pleasant to hear one author speaking in terms of 
such unqualified admiration for another, especially when, as in 
the present instance, they are separated, not only by such wide 
extremes of style, but also by the formidable barrier of 
nationality. 

“ And among living writers whom do you prefer?” I asked. 

“That is a more difficult question,” said M. Verne reflectively, 
“and I must pause before I answer you. I think I can decide,” 
he said, after a minute. “There is an author whose work has 
appealed to me very strongly from an imaginative stand-point, 
and whose books I have followed with considerable interest. I 
allude to Mr. H. G. Wells. Some of my friends have suggested 
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to me that his work is on somewhat similar lines to my own, but 
here, I think, they err. I consider him, as a purely imaginative 
writer, to be deserving of very high praise, but our methods are 
entirely different. I have always made a point in my romances 
of basing my so-called inventions upon a groundwork of actual 
fact, and of using in their construction methods and materials 
which are not entirely without the pale of contemporary 
engineering skill and knowledge. 

“Take, for instance, the case of the ‘ Nautilus.’ This, when 
carefully considered, is a submarine mechanism about which there 
is nothing wholly extraordinary, nor beyond the bounds of actual 
scientific knowledge. It rises or sinks by perfectly feasible and 
well-known processes, the details of its guidance and propulsion 
are perfectly rational and comprehensible. Its motive force even 
is no secret: the only point at which I have called in the aid of 
imagination is in the application of this force, and here I have 
purposely left a blank for the reader to form his own conclusion, 
a mere technical hiatus, as it were, quite capable of being filled 
in by a highly-trained and thoroughly practical mind. 

“The creations of Mr. Wells, on the other hand, belong un- 
reservedly to an age and degree of scientific knowledge far 
removed from the present, though I will not say entirely beyond 
the limits of the possible. Not only does he evolve his construc- 
tions entirely from the realm of imagination, but he also evolves 
the materials of which he builds them. See, for example, his 
story ‘The First Men in the Moon.’ You will remember that here 
he introduces an entirely new anti-gravitational substance, to 
whose mode of preparation or actual chemical composition we are 
not given the slightest clue, nor does a reference to our present 
scientific knowledge enable us for a-moment to predict a method 
by which such a result might be achieved. In ‘The War of 
the Worlds,’ again, a work for which I confess I have a great 
admiration, one is left entirely in the dark as to what kind of 
creatures the Martians really are, or in what manner they 
produce the wonderful heat ray with which they work such 
terrible havoc on their assailants. 

“Mind,” continued M. Verne, “in saying this, I am casting no 
disparagement on Mr. Wells’ methods; on the contrary, I have 
the highest respect for his imaginative genius. I am merely 
contrasting our two styles and pointing out the fundamental 
difference which exists between them, and I wish you clearly to 
understand that I express no opinion on the superiority of either 
the one or the other. But now,” added he, rising, “I fear that 
I am beginning to weary you. The minutes pass so quickly in 
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conversation, and see, we have already been talking for more than 
an hour.” 

T assured M. Verne that it would require many such hours ere 
one could grow weary in his presence, but a regard for his time 
compelled me reluctantly to bring my visit to a close. 

With charming old-fashioned courtesy, both he and Madame 
Verne insisted upon accompanying me to the entrance, and 
passing out into the sunshine, my last glimpse of the famous 
author was that of a kindly white-haired figure standing in the 
hall doorway, whose cheery—“ Au revoir,” following me across 
the stone-paved street, lingered pleasantly in my ears long after 
the town of Amiens lay miles behind the flying wheels of the 
Dieppe express. 

Gordon JONES. 

















Che Carrigaloe Comedy. 


Youne Mrs. James Beamish, as she was being ferried across the 
creek by Mick Doherty, regarded its scenery with something 
between the contempt of a superior woman and the complacence 
of a prospective owner. For the peculiar richness of hue given 
to this narrow sea-channel by its walls of fir-crowned rock was as 
naught to her, while the fact that the creek made the western 
boundary of the Aghadaline Court demesne was of impressive 
import. That property was likely—almost certain, she thought 
—to be hers one day. Its owner, Mr. Denis Beamish, was a 
gentle, malleable sort of man, and young Mrs. James was the 
widow of his only son. 

Mrs. James, moreover, came of an old Ulster stock of Scottish 
extraction, which had always bred strong masterfal women; and 
she now ruled over her father-in-law and his household in a 
fashion to uphold her family traditions. Sho had not the least 
intention of allowing Denis Beamish to marry again, endow a 
hospital, or any nonsense of that sort. So secure, indeed, was her 
own position, that she was free to study with the eyes of a much 
concerned friend the affairs of her young neighbour, Aileen 
O’Gorman; the latter’s father having purchased a place called 
Carrigaloe, on the farther bank of the creek, on purpose to be 
near his old friend Denis Beamish. 

Mrs. James, looking down the creek, could see, lying at their 
respective moorings, the stout forty-ton cruising yawl of 
Mr. Beamish, and the dapper little five-rater of General 
O’Gorman. For the creek was an arm of the Cove of Cork, and 
the two old gentlemen were ardently addicted to yachting: a fad 
which, as tending to keep them harmlessly employed through the 
summer months, met with her approval. It was not the yachting, 
but an enforced abstinence therefrom that was exercising 
Mrs. James at present. General O’Gorman had, in fact, been 
laid up with rheumatic complications for the last two months; 
whence had issued a state of things that she viewed with marked 
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disfavour. She was on her way to see Aileen about that state 
of things now. 

Mick Doherty, who was putting her across in a yacht’s dinghy, 
quickly deposited Mrs. James upon the landing-slip of Carrigaloe. 

“ Anny orders, ma'am?” he asked as she stepped ashore, 

“You will look out for me in an hour’s time.” 

“T will, ma'am!” 

“Tf I do not appear then, you will tell them that I shall not be 
home to lunch.” 

“ An’ the Lord be praised for that, Mick! they'll be answerin’, 
every man and gyurl o’ them,” muttered Doherty inwardly. 
Then, with a vehement wink, he betook himself to the sculls 
agaia. 

Mrs. James did not make for the house. She had already 
caught sight of Aileen poised upon a rock and closely studying 
the offing through a big telescope. 

Approaching noiselessly over the sandy foreshore, Mrs. James 
heard the girl mutter distressfully: ‘“No—no!—That mainsail 
might be his—but the jib spoils everything !” 

“Good morning, Aileen,’—the rather patronising voice brought 
the telescope down instantly. Aileen sprang to the ground with 
a fine blush to greet her friend. 

“Ts it you, Harriet ?—Indeed I’m glad to see you! ”—There 
was just brogue enough on Aileen’s tongue to match her sweet 
Irish eyes. 

“‘ What is the General’s condition this morning ?” 

“Heated!” answered Aileen with a laugh. 

“Have you given Nurse Connor notice, my dear, as I advised ?” 

“Indeed, no! Father would give me notice if I ventured to 
interfere between him and his nurse.” 

“Td risk it, in your place.” 

“T doubt that,” said Aileen drily. 

“You have at least written to Terence, I hope?” 

“T have not, because I don’t see the good.” 

“Then, my dear,” Harriet Beamish stiffened her tall fine figure 
impressively, “I shall take that duty upon myself.” 

“‘An’ won't the dear-r boy be delighted to hear from you, 
Harriet?” Aileen laughed musically, put her arm through her 
friend’s, and drew her away towards the house. 

The situation, which the pair now proceeded to discuss for the 
twentieth time, had arisen in this way. General O’Gorman, a 
huge-framed man of seventy years, had been much crippled of 
late by the return of his old rheumatic enemy. It took three 
men—hardy fellows who could bear without flinching the rattle 
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and crash of his swear-words—to hoist the old soldier into his 
wheel-chair or his bed. Besides these men, he required, or at 
any rate insisted upon having, the ministration of a lady-nurse. 
He also insisted that she should be a really well-bred woman; 
used to decent society, with no hint of commonness to scarify 
his senses and spoil his digestion. He desired, in short, a 
paragon; and Aileen, by dint of hard labour and desperate 
correspondence, presently secured him one in the person of Miss 
Connor, the orphan daughter of one of his old brother officers, 

Miss Connor proved a paragon indeed. She was about five-and- 
thirty; charming, refined, capable—a splendid woman of noble 
personality. The whole household was soon under the spell of 
this serene, superb-looking lady. Aileen, herself of the clinging 
order, found in Miss Connor the strength—without the egoism— 
of Harriet Beamish. The General was full of chivalrous regard 
for his nurse. Mrs. James noted with growing displeasure the 
adoration provoked by this too-gifted interloper; and, after a 
time, jealousy becamed merged in downright alarm. The old 
gentleman, she considered, was becoming dangerously infatuated : 
and the simple Aileen wouldn’t, or couldn’t see it. Aileen did 
not, like herself, perceive how vital to her brother Terence might 
be the issue of this weakness. Terence, if once his father were 
inveigled into marrying this designing woman, might whistle for 
his inheritance, the Carrigaloe property. Aileen never thought 
of this; but Harriet, who had a weakness for Captain Terence, 
and proposed one day to be mistress of Carrigaloe as well 
as Aghadaline, thought more and more of it as the weeks 
went by. 

On coming in sight of the terrace on the south side of the 
house, Mrs. James nudged her companion. “That’s well,” she 
murmured, “that’s well! It is the only precaution open to us. 
I sent Mr. Beamish over early, as usual, to hinder the téte-a-téte.” 

Aileen laughed softly. There was certainly humour, quite 
unintentional on Harriet’s part, in thus telling off the quiet 
unobtrusive little gentleman, Denis Beamish, as watch-dog 
or chaperon to this huge, masterful old invalid. Howbeit, 
Mr. Beamish, seated between Nurse Connor and her charge, 
seemed to be playing his part dutifully. _ 

The General, perceiving the advancing pair, roared out a 
welcome. 

“What—is it yourself, Mrs. James! In time for lunch too! 
By the powers we'll have a decent meal to-day. Miss Connor, 
who bullies me so damn—er—horribly, is at last taking her iron 
hand from my collar. I’m to drink sherry again, like a Christian, 
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me dear-r! An’ here’s your reckless profligate of a father-in- 
law dying for a carouse in honour of me recovery !” 

“Remember your promise!” whispered Mrs. James to her 
companion. “I'll make an opening for you.” 

Aileen sighed nervously, 

Harriet Beamish fulfilled her part of the contract quickly and 
not unskilfully. She found an excuse for sending Mr. Beamish 
across to Aghadaline, graciously permitting him to return for 
lunch if he pleased. He started off obediently upon his 
errand, while she herself went for a turn round the grounds 
with Miss Connor. Aileen was thus left alone with her 
father. 

The General sat in his wheel-chair, his bushy white eye-brows 
drawn together and bristling. Even from the point of view of a 
petted child who was only a little afraid of him, his aspect was 
formidable. Yet, had she but known it, the old man’s soul was 
full to the brim of humorous, if cynical, enjoyment. Mrs. James’s i 
neat manceuvres had refreshed him exceedingly. He was well | 
aware how the tender little Aileen shrank from the task that had 
been laid upon her: perfectly aware also of what Mrs. James 
would like to be saying to his nurse at this moment—if she only 
dared. She would not dare, he knew well. There was a certain 
atmosphere about Miss Connor that somehow always compelled 
Harriet, though surcharged with spiteful emotion, to talk to 
her about chiffons or flower-beds. 

“Don’t shuffle your feet, child!” he grunted sharply after a 
pause. “ Why don’t you get a chair?” 

“Father, dear——” 

“Well?” 

“You are nearly well, I hope?” 

“Of course Iam. I shall have the Azleen’s new mainsail bent 
to-morrow, and do a little cruise the day after.” 

“That’s right. And don’t you think—I mean that you'll 
hardly require her services any longer——” 

“Whisht! ye little minx—hand me that telescope.” 

Aileen did so with a trembling hand, and a terrified sense of 
having blundered fatally. 

“See that fellow in the small craft? That’s young Trecarrel 
from Haulbowline. Going to bring up too—confound his 
impudence!—as though the anchorage belonged to him. Now 
you go down to the slip and tell the young cub I don’t regnire 
his services any more.” 

Aileen, with a paling cheek, muttered something inaudible. 

“A Cornishman—I hate the breed! Tell him so from me. 
2x2 
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And say I won’t have him prowling round here with mock 
inquiries for my health.” 

Aileen, crushed by the catastrophic result of her diplomatic 
effort, was speechless. Then the General, glancing at her woe-be- 
gone face collapsed, with the astonishing quickness of his race, 
into vehement laughter. 

“God bless the child—is it going to weep? Come now, little 
spalpeen, have ye learnt your lesson?” 

“Oh, yes, father!” 

“ Next time that interfering young widow loads a gun for you, 
you'll know better than to fire it at your lawful parent?” 

“T’ve fired my last shot at you, daddy!” she gasped. 

“Piff! As if your little twopenny pea-shooting was of any 
account. Now listen, little long-clothes babe! you leave Harriet 
to play her game alone or maybe you'll be getting your own 
fingers burnt. There, you can run down to the slip and ask that 
Cornish boy to lunch.” 


II. 


Mr. Bramisn, returning just as they sat down to lunch, slipped 
with an apologetic smile into the only vacant chair—that next 
Miss Connor. His daughter-in-law viewed him, thus placed, 
with much approval. It was possible now that the General, with 
his dominating laugh and his running fire of anecdote, would not 
enjoy his usual monopoly of the stately Miss Connor. For Miss 
Connor and Mr. Beamish were both a little touched with culture, 
from which blemish all the others present were singularly free; 
and Mr. Beamish, a most considerate and kindly soul, could talk 
well to a sympathetic listener. 

Ned Trecarrel, who, during the General’s illness had seen little 
of Carrigaloe but its chimneys, was in a glow of beautitude at 
finding himself once more in the presence of its young mistress. 
But the lad’s condition seemed to have no charms for his host. 
General O’Gorman, twirling his humorous eye about the table, 
made a dead set at the too happy subaltern. Wishing perhaps at 
once to try the lad’s mettle and to pin-prick Aileen, he began to 
disparage the county from which emanated both Ned and the 
regiment to which he belonged. 

Aileen went hot with sympathetic pain. Poor Ned Trecarrel, 
instead of exuding amiability, had to defend himsolf and his 
people; and he did so with a spirit and good temper that pleased 
his tormentor, who, nevertheless continued the pin-pricking process. 
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“ What has your precious duchy done to justify its overweening 
conceit?” he asked, “Your big sister has bred Raleighs, 
Drakes, a host of heroes; but what have you done, you bragging 
‘One-and-Alls’? The only thing you're the least bit dis- 
tinguished for is what ?—why, wrecking!” 

“ And where did we learn the trick of that, General?” cried 
the flushed lad with a chuckle. “Why, from the group of sixth- 
century Irish saints and their followers who landed near the 
Lizard and swallowed up a good piece of coast line!” 

“ That’s one for you, Terence,” put in Mr. Beamish, turning to 
smile kindly upon young Trecarrel. “And for my part I think 
we Gaelic Celis should sympathise with the Brythonic branch of 
our race P 

“What, Dennis!” cried the General. “You're for taking 
sides against me, are you? ‘Then, faith, I'll have tv turn 
amiable and abuse only the pure-bred Saxon!” 

“My mother was pure Saxon,” said Miss Connor gently. 

“Och, murder! Then we'll have a fling at the Secotch-——” 

“My paternal grandfather and both my grandmothers were 
Scottish,” said Mrs. James severely. 

“ Bless and save us! And were any of your grandmothers’ 
great-aunts pure Welsh! Tell us the worst, me dear Harriet, and 
we'll try to bear it!” 

The face of Mrs. James, who never could endure the General’s 
boyish chaff, grew sombre. But Miss Connor, a born peacemaker, 
gently led the General aside into his very best mood—that under 
whose influence he became the most charming and urbane host 
imaginable. Everyone was happy then, except Mrs. James, who, 
— her enemy’s singular tact and social skill, almost gave up 

ope. 

“That woman,” she murmured bitterly to her plate, “ will 
cut out the foolish old man from under our very noses. Mrs. 
O’Gorman, of Carrigaloe—how I shall hate her !” 

Possibly with a view to the further affliction of Harriet, her 
host chose presently to draw out Miss Connor, which he very well 
knew how to do. He inveigled her, with Mr. Beamish’s help, 
into topics which stirred her. Miss Connor bad brains, and added 
to a fine Irish eloquence the broad-based charity of a large soul. 
Mr. Beamish kindled with her, and forgetting his nervousness, 
spurred her to fresh efforts. 

The rather sad eyes—for Miss Connor’s life had been heavily 
burdened—glowed; the spell of her rich voice and her large 
thoughts wrought with a strange power upon her listeners, filling 
the atmosphere, as it seemed, with peace and goodwill. Aileen 
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and Trecarrel, having each other to look at, hoped she would go 
on for hours. Mr. Beamish sat listening in the rapt fashion of 
one who dreams again some dream thrust aside long ago by the 
deadly commonplaces of everyday existence. 

After lunch young Trecarrel modestly suggested for the ladies 
a short cruise in his little craft. 

“What! You want them to spend the afternoon on a mud- 
bank, do you!” cried the General. 

Ned blushed. He had once been tide-trapped with a party for 
some hours on one of the banks abreast of Spike Island, in full 
view of the jeering telescopes of half Queenstown. After some 
demur, however, the General consented, on condition that Miss 
Connor, who had not left the house for days, should be of the 
party. Mrs. James, glad enough to separate Miss Connor from 
her infatuated patient for a time, graciously consented to 
chaperon the party. 

General O'Gorman, with his old friend at his elbow, watched 
them troop down to the slip. 

“A judicious parent,” he observed drily, “ would send that 
penniless young subaltern about his business. But luckily for 
Aileen I’m only an old fool. Besides, money be d——d! The 
boy’s a gentleman, and comes of a good old stock. I like these 
West-countrymen—Denis——” 

“Well!” 

“ You're dreaming, Denis.” 

“No, no! Just thinking of lighting a cigar, that’s all.” 

“ Denis, you’ve knocked about the world a good bit—did you ever 
in your life come across such a noble woman as Miss Connor?” 

Denis Beamish, sighing, indicated with a gesture that he had 
no phrase adequate to the subject. 

“They all think that I mean to make Miss Connor my wife,” 
the General continued, with a keen glance at his drooping friend. 
“A man might do worse—don’t you think so!” 

“Ah!” said Denis, suppressing another sigh with the help of 
his cigar. 


III. 


Terence O'Gorman, a handsome young guardsman, and as he 
frankly admitted to himself, an ornament to the best society in 
Dublin, swore roundly on receiving a day or so later Harriet 
Beamish’s alarming account of the state of things at Carrigaloe. 
Clearly his presence at home was badly needed; he must endure 
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a week’s rustication to that dead-alive spot in the wilds, with the 
consequent loss of a dozen important engagements. He got his 
leave and threw himself into a Cork express in a frame of mind 
that would have boded ill for hig father, had the latter been a 
Denis Beamish, 

Driving over from Queenstown in a hired trap, Terence found 
that, the General being now fairly convalescent, the whole party, 
except Mrs. James Beamish, had gone afloat. He lunched in 
sulky solitude, then paddled himself across to Aghadaline. 
Harriet, he had little doubt, had got rid of the others in order to 
make a clear course for herself. She was doubtless awaiting him 
now in a highly fluttered condition; for Terence was quite aware 
of her weakness for himself. It was natural, he thought, seeing 
that so many other women of his acquaintance were similarly 
afflicted. 

He found her, in fact, so clearly dressed, posed, and wound up 
for his reception, that he felt obliged, as a mere matter of 
compassion, to put a little tenderness into his greeting. He 
soon got to business, however, and Harriet couldn’t help currying 
favour with him by giving away not only his father, but Aileen as 
well. She felt a little treacherous at betraying her friend, but 
after all Terence ought to know that his sister was getting 
perilously near to a most ineligible engagement. Terence, con- 
vinced now that she had done the family a great service by her 
letter of warning, was gracious to Harriet; and allowed her to 
show him, with the air of a pleased proprietress, the new glass- 
house and other improvements that Mr. Beamish had conceded to 
her wishes. She perceived, with the quickness of a woman in 
love, that Terence had grown a little spoiled and conceited of 
late; and she was not averse to letting him realise how consider- 
able were her own worldly expectations. 

What would the blunt old General think of the change in his 
son? 

Harriet asked herself the question with a touch of misgiving 
when, later on, Terence sculled her down the creek to meet the 
yachting party. She wished he were a thought less complacent 
about his little campaign, a shade less confident of putting the 
whole family to rights by the mere force of his presence. 

Terence at any rate did not, on joining the party, venture to 
patronise his father, or fail to duly acknowledge his introduction 
by the latter to Miss Connor. In truth he was startled, and a 
little dismayed, at Miss Connor’s splendid appearance. Even if 
the General’s eye had not been upon him, he could not have 
snubbed such a woman as this. ‘The thing was impossible. He 
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did manage, however, to open his campaign, during their walk 
up to the house, by administering a cold douche to Ned Trecarrel, 
with whom he had formerly been friendly. He fell back with 
Aileen and the young Cornish Fusilier and did the thing 
thoroughly; saying nothing that his sister could take hold of, 
yet offering Trecarrel a clean-cut picture, as it were, of his own 
complete nothingness. 

Trecarrel accepted his snubbing with a stoicism that masked 
a deep inward yearning to curse the whole Household Brigade 
in scathing terms. Only a twelvemonth since, before the General 
dropped into an uaexpected fortune, Terence O'Gorman, too, had 
been a mere subaltern in a mere line regiment. Howbeit, con- 
sidered as a piece of artistic rudeness, the thing was well done— 
as became a young guardsman ; nor did the aspect of his sister's 
burning cheeks much concern Terence. Whether it was politic 
to offend her so flatly at the present juncture remained to be 
seen. 

“Daddy, dear,” said Aileen, who managed to catch her father 
alone soon after they entered the house, “ {do hope you won't 
let Terence bias you against—my friends. He seems to have 
come home on purpose to insult them !” 

“He has come partly to spoil your game,” said the General, 
patting his child’s still burning cheek, “partly to bring back an 
aged and straying parent into the right path.” 

“Of course, Harriet has been working upon him. I consider 
her a thoroughly mean, false-hearted friend-———” 

“A woman is often that, my babe—especially when in love.” 

“But what do you mean to do, darling daddy ?” 

“ Be aisy, child, be aisy ! ” retorted the huge man with an inward 
gurgle. “I mean to give a pair of fools rope enough—and 
maybe we’il be present at the hanging, acushla!”’ 


IV. . 


Harriet BramisH went to bed that’ night in a state of mind 
that would certainly have wrung tears from a woman of weaker 
fibre. But, in place of weeping, she sat bolt upright in bed and 
gave herself up to a close review of the evening’s disquieting 
events. 

Surely dinner at Carrigaloe had been jast luncheon over again, 
the sole difference being the substitution of Terence for young 
Trecarrel? Yes, but that difference had worked itself out along 
lines both unexpected and highly undesirable. Trecarrel, to 
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begin with, was in no danger of being dazzled by Misa Connor, 
whereas Terence had Terence been dazzled? The sharp 
drop of a hand upon a laced pillow was a convincing answer to 
the question. 

Harriet thereupon began, with characteristic firmness to recon- 
sider her views, or rather to set forth, for the first time, her true 
views of Miss Connor, and ended by roundly admitting her to be 
as dangerous a rival as a woman need wish for. Miss Connor had 
the magnetic power, the subtle feminine charm which nature is 
so apt to withhold when moulding a woman of superior brain 
aud character. That truth, at least, the evening’s experience had 
fairly brought home to Harriet. The General’s infatuation, 
Mr. Beamish’s merely intellectual admiration, were nothing ; but 
that Terence, Miss Connor’s junior by eight or ten years, should 
collapse as he had done was significant beyond words. All 
‘Terence’s arrogance had slipped from him under the magic of 
this woman; a strange new humility had tied his tongue. In 
the drawing-room after dinner he had whispered laughingly to 
Harriet: “By Jove, I begin to sympathiso with the governor. 
Could I cut him out myself, do you think? I’m almost tempted 
to try.” 

And what was coming? A week of yachting expeditions, 
which Harriet hated, and driving picnics; each and all planned 
for Miss Connor’s benefit by an infatuated old man. 

Could she, Harriet, do anything? She was almost helpless. 
She could only stick like a leech to the party, utilising to the 
utmost her watchdog, Mr. Beamish, and fervently hope that 
Miss Connor would be, like herself, prostrated by sea-sickness 
every time they fetched out of the harbour-mouth. Very likely 
Miss Connor would be; and with that single consoling thought 
for anodyne, Harriet composed herself to sleep. 

Save in regard to that one consolation, events fell out much as 
she had predicted. By noon next day they were slipping past 
the outer harbour forts on to the long heaving swell of the 
Atlantic. Harriet was battling valiantly with a splitting head- 
ache. Mr. Beamish, his refined face a little upturned and eyes 
dreamily searching the heavens, was talking Cartesian philosophy 
with Miss Connor, while the father and son waited in eager 
expectation of a conversational innings. Aileen, usually a 
devoted minister to her friend’s weakness, held so coldly aloof 
as to evoke from the sufferer a mental avowal that not even the 
promptings of conscience should again induce her to cross the 
harbour bar. 

That night they all dined at Aghadaline, thus obliging Harriet 
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to play the part of gracious hostess under sharply adverse 
conditions. For Terence, now visibly stricken, was no longer at 
pains to hide the fact. Harriet hardly knew him. With a tact 
and aplomb that come, in certain states, even to conceited young 
men, he exhibited on Miss Connor’s behoof all the better stuff 
that was in him. He was a charming dinner companion, a 
respectful son—even a considerate brother. With a sinking 
heart poor Harriet mentally noted each fatal symptom. 

General O’Gorman was jovial, yet a little baffling. His son’s 
attentions to Miss Connor seemed rather to amuse than to dis- 
please him. Was he so very sure of himself? Had he already 
proposed and been accepted? Harriet was half inclined to think 
so, as also to regard that possible consummation more calmly 
than she had ever yet done. 

While Miss Connor was being taken round the pictures after 
dinner—for Mr. Beamish was a connoisseur and had some fine 
things, ancient and modern, to show—Harriet tried for a con- 
fidential chat with her friend. But Aileen was in a tiresome, 
frivolous mood that she could make nothing of; and when the 
others returned the General chose to take the stage, and to keep 
the whole party, save Harriet, in a roar of laughter. And so 
concluded what Harriet Beamish considered one of the most 
depressing and unsatisfactory days of her life. 

Other days, not dissimilar, followed; nor was Harriet the only 
sufferer in the little group of combined families. Terence, the 
finished man of the world, had to take a new measure of himself 
as @ mere jejune, inflammable youth. His flame had to burn, 
moreover, in an atmosphere the reverse of agreeable. Anxious to 
hide that grave defect, his lack of years, he found it persistently 
thrust upon Miss Connor’s attention by his astute rival, the 
General. The latter, his mood growing more jovial and mis- 
chievous, chaffed his son mercilessly day and night. And none 
knew better than General O’Gorman how not only to hit a young 
man upon the raw, but to make it worse for him if he cried out. 

From sheer lowness of spirit, Terence became in a few days 
pricked with fraternal yearnings. The sympathy of Aileen, now 
the confirmed backer of her father, was a prop that he sorely 
needed. He made humble advances to his sister, and after an 
interview from which he did not emerge quite unscathed, went 
off to Haulbowline, made his amende to young Trecarrel, and 
brought him back to dinner. Trecarrel did take off some of the 
General’s attention that night, yet Terence’s gloom was but little 
abated. For in truth, Aileen, after sweetly accepting his 
confidences, had not greatly encouraged him, 
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“To speak quite candidly, dear Terence,” she had said, “I 
should, in your place, take back poor Harriet into favour. She 
still adores you; and, believe me, it’s not always easy to adore 
a man who has been six months in the Household Brigade.” 


Y. 


“THEN ye’ve told him that we shall be losing Miss Connor 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, I have, father.” 

“Silly child! Why didn’t ye leave the boy in peace?” 

Aileen explained that, on returning to headquarters a fortnight 
since, the love-stricken Terence had extorted from her a promise 
of full and detailed information with regard to Miss Connor and 
all her movements. “I said I’d do my best,” she concluded 
demurely, “though I wouldn’t promise to send a wire every time 
she smiled.” 

“And this is what comes of your sisterly devotion,” said the 
General, smacking a telegram down upon the table with a laugh. 
“Here he is on his way home already. The boy means to 
immolate himself after all. See if Miss Connor isn’t proposed to 
by my son and heir before she’s two hours older!” 

“Poor Terence must be spared that—now,” murmured Aileen, 


compassionately. 
“Spared? Why—in the name of all that’s squashy and 
feminine ?” 


Terence, on reaching home late that afternoon, found his 
father in a somewhat prickly mood. 

“T know why youre here,” grunted the latter on shaking 
hands with him, “ Last time you came home in order to save 
me from making a fool of myself; now you've come to give me 
the treat of seeing you make a fool of yourself in my place. You 
mean to offer your hand to Miss Connor.” 

“Yes, I do, father,” said Terence firmly. 

“ Come, lad, you can still speak like a man, for all your d——d 
airs! Now you bring your sister into my study, and I'll meet 
you both there. Aileen won’t be easy if we keep her out of it.” 

Some three minutes later, Terence, with a hard-set face, threw 
open the study door, standing back for his sister to pass in. 
Aileen, breathing rather quickly, threw an anxious glance 
at her father, whose white eyebrows, she thought, looked 
ominous. 
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“ We'll take that child’s case first,” the General said, with the 
crashing kind of abruptness that sometimes distinguished him. 
“T’ve consented to her engagement with young Trecarrel. You 
won't approve of that——” 

“ Well, I must say,” began Terence sulkily, “ that I——” 

“Not that I care a d—n whether you approve or not 
however——” 

“In that case,” Terence subjoined stiffly, “I need hardly give 
my views upon the subject.” 

“No need whatever. But, as it happens, your sister is not 
making such a bad match as you suppose. The young fellow, 
though poor at present, has very fuir prospects. There’s a great- 
wuué in the case, who is nursing a little property for him on the 
banks of the Tamar. He's to retire and take possession on 
getting his company, so, of course, will not marry until then. 
Now for your case, Terence O’Gorman——” 

The General paused for a moment, looking squarely into his 
son’s eyes. The young fellow, though pale with the expectation 
of a coming blow, bore himself well, so well that the formidable 
voice softened. 

“It’s no good, my boy. There’s no need to put Miss Connor 
to the pain of refusing you. She's engaged already.” 

Terence took it in silence, with tight closed lips, and a frown 
comically resembling the paternal one so familiar to Carrigaloe. 
Then, with a strong effort, he drew himself up and stammered 
forth a formal congratulation to his successful rival. 

To his astonishment the General hereupon burst into a hurricane 
of laughter. 

“Awfully unkind to stand by laughing while Fate swishes 
you,” he gasped. “ But—but who could help it? Hark back, 
my dear boy, hark back! You've been galloping yourself to 
smithereens—on @ wrong line.” 

“Miss Connor is to marry some stranger, then ?” 

“Stranger, begad!” roared the General. “Aileen, ye little 
baggage, do ye hear him? You were as blind as he, though, up 
to last night. Bless your simplicity, boy! Ye’re staring hard 
enough through that window—what do you see there?” 

“ A bit of the creek,” said Terence dully. 

“ And beyond the creek?” 

“Why, the belt of Scotch firs——” 

“Further yet!” 

“Nothing but the chimneys of Aghadaline. What has 
Aghadaline to do with Miss Connor.” 

» What has a home to do with its mistress?” - 
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Terence dropped into a chair with something like a gasp of 
astonishment; and this time Aileen joined in her father’s merri- 
ment. ‘“ You'll forgive me, dear, I know,” she said, “for after 
all you'll grudge her less to an old rival than to any young 
one.” 

“Old!” retorted the General. “I tell you Denis Beamish is 
a youngster of five-and-fifty—a mere boy to the rival your 
brother has been wasting his emotions upon. Ye don’t feel like 
fainting or tearing your hair, my son?” 

“Too much astonished for either,” grunted Terence with a 
wry smile. 

“Come then, lad, I'll tell you the whole plot; and if your 
regiment ever condescends to theatricals you can soothe your 
feelings by making a little comedy of it. Directly I saw that 
Denis was in love with Miss Connor I resolved to aid and abet 
him. For he’s a man that has missed happiness so far, and I 
meant him to have it, His married life was miserable. Mrs. 
Beamish was a woman of—but, rest her soul, she’s dead! His 
son Jack was—but he’s dead, too, luckily. Well, when he came 
across Miss Connor over here, he found again a lost, half-forgotten 
ideal, I saw it fast enough. Don’t I know the old fellow—and 
love him? I also saw that, between his own diffidence and the 
stern domination of Harriet, he stood to lose his chance. Couldn’t 
see my way to help him anyhow until our good, over-zealous 
Harriet started that March hare of hers—my infatuation for 
Miss Connor. It was easy enough then to keep the whole stupid 
pack of you going strong on a false scent. Ot course, I had 
to make a target, a sort of cockshy of myself for the lot of 
yez! But, maybe, Terence, my son, now that you’ve had your 
three-shots-a-penny with the rest, you'll confess to finding 
it rather a punishing game. As for poor Harriet, she has 
failed to watch her own watchdog—and see what has come of 
it! Think of her to-night—and of poor old Denis, too, mind ye! 
He has solemnly vowed—I had to make him, or he'd have put 
off the evil hour for months—to break the news to her after 
dinner.” 

“Poor Harriet!” murmured Aileen, “I am really sorry for 
her. It would be a kind thing, Terence dear, to go across and 
drop a hint of what is awaiting her. She is absolutely in the 
dark at present.” : 

“And meanwhile,” added the General with a twinkle, “there's 
Miss Connor in the drawing-room, all ready to accept your 
compliments and congratulations.” 

“Such a choice of pleasures is embarrassing,” answered Terence 
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drily. “For the present I'll content myself with a solitary cigar 
in the shrubbery.” 

“Now, mark my words, child,” concluded the General, while 
Aileen followed with sympathetic eyes the retreating figure of 
her brother. “This little Comedy of Carrigaloe will prove the 
best dose of medicine that my son and heir has ever taken 
in his life.” 


Harotp VALuLIines. 
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Beauty and Print. 
A CONTINUATION, BY “IGNORAMUS.” 


In a paper entitled “ Beauty and Paint,” which appeared in the 
January number of this magazine, the writer dwelt upon some 
types of beauty in relation to portraiture. 

From pictures to books is an easy transition, and it can hardly 
be felt that portraiture has been even distantly represented 
without some allusion to Beauty as she appears from the authors’ 
standpoint. 

Fictitious types have naturally varied with the fashions of the 
times, from the ultra-sentimental to the ultra-natural and 
frequently somewhat mannish school of later days. Just at the 
moment she would appear to be toned down to the tall, gracious, 
frank woman #xtat circa five-and-twenty, usually met by the hero 
under unconventional, if not slightly “risky” circumstances, 
although herself perfectly decorous at heart, despite her occasion- 
ally suggestive conversation. Generally, also, she is of what 
Shakespeare would have denominated “a coming-on disposition.” 

It must be observed that she has grown in years as well as in 
stature. In earlier times sweet seventeen was the age allotted 
for her love troubles to begin, but she has gradually risen in this 
respect, as she is presumed to have gained in interest—and 
experience—to the above-mentioned standard of twenty-five, and 
we may confidently look for the heroine of the future (if anything 
80 commonplace as a story be then permissible—a Study, we 
believe, being the correct designation for love episodes nowa- 
days) attaining to the ripe age of forty before anything so 
insignificant as an affaire de cceur shall become tolerable in her 
eyes. 

Charlotte Bronte in ‘Jane Eyre’ was perhaps the first novelist 
who had the temerity to make a plain heroine interesting to the 
public—and for long after the ugly-duckling type was a good deal 
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affected by writers, though these, as a rule, Jacking the courage 
of the original, could not forbear from turning their duckling 
into a swan before they had done with her. 

We will refer to a few word-portraits given by some of our 
greater masters of fiction. The novelist of each period has 
presented us with his own ideal, doubtless more accurately than 
the artist, since he has been hampered by no particular set of 
features, but was free to indulge in all the perfections at once 
(delightful privilege !) 

This is what Fielding tells us of his Sophia’s appearance, and 
he has lingered long and lovingly over her charms. 


“Sophia, then, the only daughter of Mr. Western, was a middle-sized 
woman; but rather inclining to tall. Her shape was not only exact, but 
extremely delicate: and the nice proportion of her arms promised the 
truest symmetry in her limbs. Her hair which was black, was so 
luxuriant, that it reached her middle, before she cut it to comply with the 
modern fashion; and it was now curled so gracefully in her neck, that 
few could believe it to be her own. If envy could find any part of the 
face which demanded less commendation than the rest, it might possibly 
think her forehead might have been higher without prejudice to her. Her 
eyebrows were full even, and arched beyond the power of art to imitate. 
Her black eyes had a lustre in them, which all her softness could not 
extinguish. Her nose was exactly regular, and her mouth in which were 
two rows of ivory, exactly answered Sir John Suckling’s description in 
those lines :— 

‘Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Oompar’d to that was next her chin. 
Some bee had stung it newly.’ 


Her cheeks were of the oval kind; and in her right she had a dimple, 
which the least smile discovered. Her chin had certainly its share in 
forming the beauty of her face; but it was difficult to say it was either 
large or small, though perhaps it was rather of the former kind. Her 
complexion had rather more of the lily than of the rose; but when 
exercise or modesty increased her natural colour, no vermilion could 
equal it.” 


The writers of Scott’s and Jane Austen’s day no more thought 
of giving minute details of features, traits and dress of their 
heroines, as is the fashion of modern novelists, than they did of 
describing every item of furniture and colouring in their sur- 
roundings. Much rapturous writing was frequently expended upon 
them, but it ran upon wholly different lines, and the ssthetic, 
metaphysical atmosphere which pervades our fiction was, of 
course, undreamed of then. It was usually enough that the 
reader understood the heroine to be handsome or beautiful; that 
she was tall or short (seldom this last), dark or fair; that her 
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eyes were soft or flashing, and her “ tresses ” or “locks” (there 
was rarely any hair in those days!) long, rippling or curling, as 
the case might be. 

Even of that great favourite of our fathers, Diana Vernon, we 
have but the following picture, as Osbaldistone first met her. It 
conveys @ distinct impression; yet on attempting to dissect it we 
find that it is entirely lacking in detail :— 


“Tt was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very striking features was 
enhanced by the animation of the chase and the glow of the exercise, 
mounted on a beautiful horse. ... She wore, what was then somewhat 
unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, resembling those of a man, and which 
fashion has since called a riding habit. ... Her long black hair streamed 
on the breeze, having in the hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon 
which bound it.... I had, therefore, a full view of her uncommonly 
fine face and person, to which an inexpressible charm was added by the 
wild gaiety of the scene, and the romance of her singular dress and 
unexpected appearance.” 


There are more particulars in the portraits of Minna and 
Brenda Trail, as in that of Lucy of Lammermoor. 

The oft quoted contrast of the sisters Minna and Brenda in 
‘The Pirate ’—the one dark and tragic, the other fair and sunny- 
natured, was perhaps the model upon which many similar sisters 
were founded; Jane Austen’s, in ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ 
possibly among them. Mrs. Opie, in her long forgotten though 
dramatic story, ‘Lady Anne and Lady Jane’ drew her two heroines 
upon much the same lines. These were cousins, not sisters, but 
this does not affect the parallel. 

Jane Austen was evidently of opinion that her readers should 
take the appearance of her heroines a good deal on trust, for 
when, as in‘ Emma,’ she announces that the lady was “ handsome, 
clever, and rich,” she considers that she has said enough; and 
may she not have been right, for what more can man desire in a 
wife than three such enviable attributes? Why waste superla- 
tives after such a comprehensive summing up? 

“Tt was a spacious room, panelled with oak, and handsomely 
furnished in the modern antique style,” writes Miss Ferrier of a 
room in Glenroy’s Castle, in her novel, ‘Destiny’ (we wonder 
that the room was not an apartment!) and she expends about 
the same amount of description upon her heroine’s appearance, 
and possibly even less upon those in ‘Inheritance’ and 
‘Marriage,’ although all are understood to be beautifal. 
Perhaps her strong religious vein influenced her to view physical 
attractions with indifference, although her spirit of humour 
prompted her to draw some delightful character sketches. There 

VoL. CXXIX, 2¥ 
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is, for instance, a keenly amusing touch in her portrait of 
Mrs. Malcolm, who was “ not ugly,” in ‘ Destiny ’:— 


“Why Mr. Malcolm had married Mrs. Malcolm was one of those 
mysteries which had baffled all conjecture . . . not that she was ugly, for 
she would have looked very well in a toy shop window [!] She had pink 
cheeks, blue eyes, and a set of neat yellow curls ranged round her brow. 

All artists admit that there is as much character displayed in hands 
as in heads, and Mrs. Malcolm’s hands were perfectly characteristic; they 
proclaimed at once that they could do nothing—that they were utterly 
helpless, and morally, not physically, imbecile.” 


We next light upon Thackeray’s electrical description of 
Beatrix Esmond—a richly painted beauty, indeed, but alas! 
lacking all the qualities which might have made us love her 
memory as much as we admire her portrait—but this was not 
to be—or where would Esmond have been ? 


“Esmond had left a child and found a woman, grown beyond the 
common height, and arrived at such a dazzling completeness of beauty, 
that his eyes might well show surprise and delight at beholding her. In 
hers there was a brightness so lustrous and melting, that I have seen a 
whole assembly follow her as if by an attraction irresistible.... She 
was a brown beauty: that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and eyelashes 
were dark: her hair curling with rich undulations, and waving over her 
shoulders; but her complexion was as dazzling white as snow in sunshine; 
except her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, which were of a 
still deeper crimson. Her mouth and chin, they said, were too large and 
full, and so they might be for a goddess in marble, but not for a woman 
whose eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose voice was the sweetest 
low song, whose shape was perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, 
whose foot as it planted itself on the ground was firm but flexible, and 
whose motion, whether rapid or slow, was always perfect grace—agile as a 
nymph, lofty as a queen—now melting—now imperious, now sarcastic— 
there was no single movement of hers but was beautiful. As he thinks of 
her, he who writes feels young again, and remembers a paragon.” 


In no passage of his wonderful ‘ Vanity Fair’ does Thackeray 
imply that Becky Sharp was a beauty. Her very name suggests 
pointed elbows and general angularity of a petite type; her 
gleaming green eyes are too feline to arouse admiration. Yet he 
makes us feel the charm of effect she frequently produced upon 
men; upon old Sir Pitt Crawley, upon Rawdon, upon his 
brother, upon Jos. Sedley, upon George Osborne, and last, though 
not least, upon the Marquis of Steyne. But this must have been 
the force of magnetism and a somewhat baleful influence of 
personality rather than of beauty. Asa type we must perhaps 
diamies her from our category, though she evidently possessed 
considerable powers of fascination, 
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To the early devotee of Lord Lytton’s romances it seems hard 
to confess, by the light of experience, that the somewhat flowery 
sentimentality in the pictures of his heroines leaves nothing very 
lasting or definite in the mind; not that enthusiasm (usually a 
powerful brush in itself) is wanting, but that a certain conven- 
tionality, when all has been said, robs the rhetoric of grip. 
There are, as a rule, but few illuminating points in the 
description. 

Lest we should appear to decry an old favourite—even though 
most of his work is now voted “ rococo ””—we must draw attention 
to one of his best examples of beauty’s portraiture, given in his 
final work, ‘Kenelm Chillingly.’ In this Cecilia is depicted 
with an appreciative elaboration which creates a distinct impres- 
sion. The following extract is appended by the kind permission 
of Messrs. George Routledge and Sons :— 


“She pauses before the glass, smoothing back the ruffled bands of her 
hair—hair of a dark, soft, chestnut, silky and luxuriant—never polluted, 
and never, so long as the lives, to be polluted by auricomous cos- 
metics. . . . Her complexion, usually of that soft bloom which inclines to 
paleness, is now heightened into glow by exercise and sunlight. The 
features are small and feminine, the eyes dark, with long lashes, the mouth 
singularly beautiful, with a dimple on either side, and parted now in a 
half smile at some pleasant recollection, giving a glimpse of small teeth 
glistening as pearls. But the peculiar charm of her face is in an expression 
of serene happiness... . . 


It will be seen that this description is much in the manner of 
Scott, although we gather from a passage in Lytton’s writings 
that he had not a great admiration for the work of the Wizard of 
the North. It may, however, be observed en passant that he is 
notably one of those who drew a parallel to Minna and Brenda in 
the sisters Madeline and Ellinor Lester, the heroines of ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ 

If Lytton’s beauties sometimes leave us unconvinced there can 
be no doubt as to the impression made by those of George Eliot. 
Her dissective, critical mind produced a pen and ink portrait 
“bitten in” with such insistent finish that, once perused, it 
remained for all time. It is never possible to erase from the 
memory Gwendolen Harleth’s appearance as Daniel Deronda 
first encountered her at the gaming tables, nor the manner in 
which each trait and feature is brought home to us—not in the 
author’s own words—but by a conversation held between two of 
the other characters in the story. When we are informed, in the 
opening chapter of ‘ Middlemarch,’ that “Miss Brooke had that 
kind of beauty which scoms to be thrown into rolisf by poor 
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dress,” we have at once a complete picture conjured up in the 
mind, and hardly any further details seem necessary—though 
more are given. Who for a moment forgets, at the mention of 
Rosamond Vincy, the excessively blonde, pink-and-white, slim 
elegance of her appearance, or the characteristic, maddening turn 
of her neck when she waxed obstinate ? 

Romola’s cold, pale dignity is no more to be forgotten than the 
soft, foolish prettiness of her unconscious rival, Tessa; while the 
“brownness” of Maggie Tulliver, so much deprecated by her 
aunts during her growing period, gives us the clue to the dark, 
handsome, passionate creature into which she developed. 

Dickens produced no gallery of beauties. His keen sense of 
the humorous ever biassed him towards the presentment of the 
eccentric and grotesque. The appearances of his youthful 
heroines are, as a rule, summed up in a generalisation of pretti- 
ness, though in a more characteristic manner than that of most 
of his immediate predecessors. 

As an example we may quote the short passage from ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge,’ which introduces Dolly Varden. She lingers in the mind 
like a piece of Dresden china, but this is not owing to any descrip- 
tion bestowed upon her by the author so much as by the impres- 
sion conveyed as the story progresses. 


“ After a long and patient contemplation of the golden key, and many 
such backward glances, Gabriel slipped into the road, and stole a look at 
the upper windows. One of them chanced to be thrown open at the 
moment, and a roguish face met his; a face lighted up by the loveliest 
pair of sparkling eyes that ever locksmith looked upon; the face of a 
pretty, laughing girl; dimpled and fresh, and healthful—the very im- 
personation of good humour and blooming beauty.” 


The author’s leaning towards the ludicrous compels us to cull 
two choice flowers of description from his works, which may be 
allowed to pass muster here. The first is presented under the 
heading of ‘Beauty in Distress,’ and it is to Mrs. Sparsit, in 
‘Hard Times’ that we refer. It will be remembered that she 
had been caught in a wood in a tremendous storm, while eaves- 
dropping, and her appearance is thus conveyed to us :— 


“ Wet through and through: with her feet squelching and squashing in 
her shoes whenever she moved; with a rash of rain upon her classica 
visage ; with a bonnet like an over-ripe fig ;* [!] with all her clothes spoiled ; 
with damp impressions of every button, string, and hook and eye she 
wore, printed off upon her highly connected back ; with a stagnant verdure 
on her general exterior, such as accumulates on an old park fence ina 





* The Italics are our own, 
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mouldy lane; Mrs, Sparsit had no resource but to burst into tears of 
bitterness and say ‘I have lost her.’” 


The second extract, from ‘ Dombey and Son,’ must be as equally 
indulged under the title of ‘ Beauty in Ruins.’ 


“* Mrs, Skewton, Dombey,’ said the Major, ‘makes havoc in the heart of 
old Josh.’ 

Mr. Dombey signified that he didn’t wonder at it. 

‘You perfidious goblin;’ said the lady in the chair, ‘have done! How 
long have you been here, bad man?’ 

‘One day,’ replied the Major. 

‘And can you be a day, or even a minute,’ returned the lady, slightly 
settling her false curls and false eyebrows with her fan, and showing her 
false teeth, set off by her false complexion, ‘in the garden of what’s-its-name 

. without having your whole soul and being inspired by the sight of 
nature; by the perfume,’ said Mrs. Skewton, rustling a handkerchief that 
was faint and sickly with essences, ‘ of her artless breath, you creature P’ 

The discrepancy between Mrs. Skewton’s fresh enthusiasm of words, and 
forlornly faded manner, was hardly less observable than that between her 
age, which was about seventy, and her dress, which would have been 
youthful for twenty-seven. Her attitude in the wheeled chair (which she 
never varied) was one in which she had been taken in a barouche, some 
fifty years before, by a then fashionable artist, who had appended to his 
published sketch the name of Cleopatra; in consequence of a discovery 
made by the critics of the time, that it bore an exact resemblance to that 
princess as she reclined on board her galley. Mrs. Skewton was a beauty 
then, and bucks threw wine-glasses over their heads by dozens in her 
honour. The beauty and the barouche had both passed away, but she still 
preserved the attitude, and for this reason expressly, maintained the 
wheeled chair and the butting page; there being nothing whatever, except 
the attitude, to prevent her from walking.” 


In George Meredith’s heroine in the ‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’ we have a portrait as enthusiastically drawn as that 
which Thackeray gives of Beatrix. There is no stint of admira- 
tion for the type of beauty his own mind has conjured up, and, 
like Thackeray’s—it carries the reader by storm. One positively 
gasps in the presence of so much loveliness as both men bring 
before us. We owe it to the courtesy of Messrs. Archibald 
Constable and Co. that we are enabled to quote the passage from 
Meredith’s novel. Richard Feverel has met his vision while out 
fishing, and this is how she is described :— 


“She was indeed sweetly fair, and would have been held fair among 
rival damsels. On a magic shore, and toa youth educated by a system, 
strung like an arrow drawn to the head, he, it might be guessed, could fly 
fast and far with her. The soft rose in her cheeks, the clearness of her 
eyes, bore witness to the body’s virtue; and health and happy blood were 
in her bearing. Had she stood before Sir Austin among rival damsels, 
that scientific humanist, for the consummation of his system, would have 
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thrown her the handkerchief for his son. The wide summer hat, nodding 
over her forehead to her brows, seemed to flow with the flowing heavy 
curls, and those fire-threaded mellow curls, only half-curls—waves of hair 
call them—rippling at the ends, went like a sunny red-veined torrent 
down her back almost to her waist; a glorious vision to the youth, who 
embraced it as a flower of beauty, and read nota feature. There were 
curious features of colour in her face for him to have read. Her brows, 
thick and brownish against a soft skin showing the action of the blood, 
met in the bend of a bow, extending to the temples long and level. You 
saw that she was fashioned to peruse the sights of earth, and by the 
pliability of her brows that the wonderful creature used her faculty, and 
was not going to be a statue to the gazer. Under the dark, thick brows 
an arch of lashes shot out, giving a wealth of darkness to the full, frank 
blue eyes, a mystery of meaning—more than brain was ever meant to 
fathom—richer henceforth than all mortal wisdom to Prince Ferdinand. 
For when nature turns artist, and produces contrasts of colour on a fair 
face, where is the sage, or what the oracle, shall match the depth of its 
lightest look ? ” 


As George du Maurier, not only in his famous story of ‘ Trilby,’ 


but in his long series of humorous ‘Punch’ pictures, may be 
accounted one of the artists who has “created” a type, we are 
prompted to extract his short but concise portrait of the heroine, 
if only in contradistinction to older methods of description, and 
this, it will be remembered, is how he introduces her to the 
Glorious Three—Taffy, the Laird, and Little Billee, as well as to 
the reader. 


“This strange medley of garments was surmounted by a small bare 
head with short, thick, wavy brown hair, and a very healthy young face, 
which could scarcely be called quite beautiful at first sight, since the eyes 
were too wide apart, the mouth too large, the chin too massive, the com- 
plexion a mass of freckles. Besides, you can never tell how beautiful (or 
how ugly) a face may be till you have tried to draw it.” 


And yet, with all the. author’s hesitation to pronounce her 
such, we feel that Trilby was beautiful on original lines. 

This is all very charming, no doubt. The examples given are 
by masters, and express much, but, after all, is it not more in 
the powers of suggestion than of actual description, that true 
beauty is most vividly borne in upon us? And in this, as a rule, 
the poets lord it over the prose writers. It would seem that 
such lines as Shakespeare’s 


“ Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear,” 
Suckling’s— 
“ Her face is like a milky way i’ the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 
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Marlowe’s— 
“Oh! thou art fairer than a summer’s night 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


Byron’s— 
“ She walks in beauty like the night,” 


and Tennyson’s line on Guinevere in, “ The Coming of Arthur ”— 


“They gazed on all earth’s beauty in their Queen,” 


convey more than any amount of description. Observe, too, how 
the poets almost with one accord choose night—the most sugges- 
tive time for contemplative imagining—as their simile for inex- 
pressible loveliness. 

In Waller’s exquisite poem, “Go, lovely Rose,” this spirit of 
suggestiveness is quite remarkable. There is not one allusion 
throughout the verses of the rapturous lover to a single charm, 
mental or material, with which his mistress is endowed, yet how 
entirely the reader is made to realise the vision of a rarely beautiful 
woman. The only attribute hinted at by the poet is that his 
lady is of an elusive, retiring nature, which seems to enhance 
the spell. 

The poets of the Elizabethan and Restoration periods appear 
to have exhausted, over their Chloes and Cynthias, all the similes 
for the approved catalogue of Beauty’s features, and Olivia's 
“Inventory” describes the situation as it even then appeared 
to the humorous side of Shakespeare’s mind: “Item, two lips, 
indifferent red; item, two grey eyes with lids to them,” &. Yet 
three hundred years have passed over mankind since then, and 
we have got but little “forrader.” Gold or raven hair; stars, 
sapphires, and occasionally sloes (why not grapes?) for eyes; 
lilies, roses, and carnations for the complexion; ivory or pearly 
teeth; and ruby and coral lips—do we not know them all? One 
feature—the nose—has, however, evidently presented a difficulty 
to the poets for all time, and “ tip-tilted” is the only term 
expressive of its character which occurs to the writers’ memory. 

It is obvious that he must be a man of exceptionally original 
ideas who can invent any new form of comparison for the 
physical charms of his lady-love. Dare we suggest that woman’s 
features have come to assume the position of architecture, and 
that we can only go on copying what has already been written 
about them, just as we can only continue to build upon the old 
forms ; any attempt at originality only ending in the grotesque ? 

It can hardly be possible, with the steady increase of machinery 
and utilitarianism, for the adoring youth of the future to find 
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similes with which to apostrophise his mistress’s beauty in 
electricity, motors, tram-cars, bicycles, balloons, and girders, 
but there is no knowing what a new age may produce! 

The term “eagle-eyed” is not infrequently used as descriptive 
of a certain haughty, brilliant expression or glance with which 
some people are gifted, but we owe to Eden-Philpotts’s inimit- 
able ‘Human Boy’ the timely reminder that an eagle’s eye 
is yellow, and not at all what he should think attractive in a 
fellow-being ! 

The ease with which woman assimilates a passing fashion, and 
becomes herself, as it were, a part of it, is a subject for inex- 
haustible surprise. Give her the necessity, and behold, her very 
anatomy seems to change in obedience to the decree of the mode 
of the moment—or is it that the fashion of each period really 
mee!s some want in the then existent type of beauty? Who can 
tell ? 

Many of us can recall the swan-necked, sloping-shouldered, 
almond-eyed ladies of the thirties and forties, now as extinct as 
the dodo; and more can remember how woman, having passed 
through other phases in the meantime, entirely readapted herself 
when the “ Aisthetic ” craze of five-and-twenty years ago came 
in. Her chin seemed spontaneously to assume the required 
elongation, the jaw became painfully accentuated, the noses all 
grew retroussée, however aquiline or straight they might 
formerly have been, and the eyes acquired the weary, hollow 
look necessary to complete the picture of draggle-tailed woe 
which many admired for the time, and which Du Maurier, 
“Patience” and “The Colonel” held up to such delightful 
ridicule. 

How do they accomplish it? for it is not difficult to compre- 
hend that a new disposition of the hair, a trick of bearing, or a 
complete change in the style of dress can produce a wonderful 
transformation, but that woman should be enabled even to wear 
her nose “with a difference” at the call of fashion raises a 
problem that fills the male mind with amazement. 

The esthetic craze was, doubtless, very ridiculous, but it 
brought about a general change of taste, and an interest in 
matters artistic, both social and domestic, much to be desired, 
and which has left its mark for good upon the following years, 
the more contemptible elements having been threshed away by 
the flail of satire. 

For one thing, must we not think well of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement which, so to speak, “evolved” Ellen Terry, its high- 
priestess of the stage ? and how many would-be imitators she had, 
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but not one who could approach the original. She is one of our 
unconventional beauties, with a witchery and grace all her own. 

Following upon the foregoing arose the phase generally known 
as the “Society” or “ Professional Beauty” mania, of which, it 
will be remembered, Mrs. Langtry and Mrs. Cornwallis West 
shared the honours as leaders, or rivals, during its early stages. 
In time nearly every woman possessing a vestige of good looks 
(combined with the desire to be “in Society”) made her 
appearance in the photographer’s windows, thus seizing the 
opportunity for “ bold advertisement.” 

It is within the writer’s memory that among the later series of 
Lecch’s “Punch” pictures there appeared, somewhere in the 
sixties, one of those entitled “Servantgalism; or what's to 
become of the Missuses?” in which a singularly ill-favoured 
specimen is being interviewed by a prospective mistress. (The 
domestic servant question, even at that time, had evidently begun 
to be of a vexed nature.) To the enquiry “ And why did you 
leave your last place?” she replies, with a self-satisfied simper, 
“ Well, mum, since you arst me,I believe the vel reason were as 
missus thought I were too good-looking.” So we gather that the 
study of beauty is by no means confined to the upper classes. 

We have at present many beautiful faces among us, not a few 
of which, it must be confessed, have been imported from “the 
other side,” still, we cannot but perceive that a great deal of the 
true feeling for beauty has departed. The last twenty-five years 
have undoubtedly effected an alteration in the type of English 
womankind. For one thing they have raised the average 
standard of her height by some three or four inches, and with 
this the features and figure have assumed a greater flatness and 
angularity, while the entire ignoring of all grace of movement 
and “deportment” would make a Turveydiop writhe in his 
grave. 

There can be no doubt that woman is infinitely the better for 
having thrown off much of the restrained, conventional mode of 
life which environed her grandmother’s, and probably to this 
access of freedom and outdoor exercise may in great measure be 
ascribed her increase in stature, but is it quite as well that our 
sisters should affect as nearly as they may the bearing of their 
brothers in an age already too mannerless for agreeable inter- 
course? If they have become less self-absorbed, have they not 
also become more selfish? If their time is better filled than in 
the one eternal “quest for the man” which prevailed of yore, is 
this a good reason for abandoning those gentler graces and 
considerations which made the English woman of old the envy of 
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all nations? We must give her the credit of being absolutely 
unconscious of the effect she often produces upon the generation 
just a step behind her, or if any latent sense of beauty lingered 
in her mind she must inevitably outrage her own sense of 
propriety. 
“ For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.” 


The loud voice, the hard, defiant stare, the aggressive bearing 
which we so often meet with in society tend to detract from 
feminine beauty to such an extent as practically in many 
instances to nullify it. 

“ What,” as a lady who had been spending many years abroad 
recently enquired on her return home, “ what has become of that 
beautiful soft bloom which used to distinguish our English girls’ 
complexions?” Alas! has it not now generally to be supplied 
by artificial means, if desired at all, and has not much of the 
softness of nature which it expressed disappeared with it? In 
looking about for the modern type of beauty what do we too 
frequently behold? an over-tall, angular woman, with the good 
features which have developed in her generation ; somewhat long 
of jaw and flat of cheek, perhaps, but undeniably handsome. Note 
her ungainly stride as she stalks along, her skirts clutched up in 
an unsightly bundle, displaying many more inches of stocking 
than would once have been considered proper, and her disengaged 
arm swinging pump-handle-wise by her side. Suddenly she 
meets two friends of her own sex and persuasion: Heavens! is 
this Bedlam let loose? No, it is but the dissonance of their high, 
strident voices and unmodulated laughter, which may be heard 
half the length of the street as they greet and “ converse.” 

Is this the type which posterity is to accept as representative 
of the beauty of the close of the nineteenth and opening of the 
twentieth centuries? Dit meliora! We hope for better things. 


_ ©... inspite of all 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits.” 


M. F. B. 
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Dicky. 


cee 


“RENNELL! what Rennell is this you are sending up to 
Futtehpore ?” 

The Chief looked up from some hopelessly complicated reports 
sent in by a new and zealous “sub.” 

“Rennell! oh! son of Rennell who was a Political in the 
Punjab.” 

“Grandson of the man the Sikhs worship? Why, when you 
sent me up Jalandar way, I met half-a-dozen of them taking 
armsful of flowers to lay on ‘Rennell Sahib’s grave’—and the 
old chap’s been dead a century, more or less! Why isn’t this 
fellow in the army ? all his traditions point that way, he ought 
to be an army-man!” 

“My good soul, he has three brothers all in the army, all here, 
or hereabouts! This fellow is the youngest, and he has struck 
out a line of his own. I’ve given him various jobs these lest six 
months, and he has done them well, too. Now I’m sending him 
off because—do you happen to know French, by-the-bye?” 

“Can manage to gather the drift of things pretty well. 
Why?” 

The Chief looked serenely at the punkah and carried on a 
conversation in French that would have disgusted even an Indian 
crow! It did disgust a filthy Fakir lounging on the edge of the 
verandah near the punkah-wallah, for he got up and strode away. 
And the Chief laughed. 

“Oh! That’s it, is it?” 

“Yes, that’s it! And now you know why I am sending that 
youngster to Futtehpore. There are railway-men and their 
families out there, and Rennell has wit and grit and traditions, 
he'll hold his own and something more.” 

“But, Purser, nothing has happened yet.” 

“Not yet.” 

“What do you think will happen?” 
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“God knows!” said the Chief, tangling himself up again with 
the report. 

So Dicky went, rejoicing exceedingly. Thirty-five miles of rail 
to lay out; the contractors to keep up to time; five-thousand 
swarming coolies to rule and order as he rode from Futtehpore to 
Khaga or Lohunda. Purser wrote sometimes, brief commands, or 
briefer approval, but generally no man interfered in his kingdom, 
and he was utterly content. 

Curiously enough the telegraph-clerk claimed far-off kinship to 
little Hughes the curate at Llanstundwy, so Dicky dropped in 
now and then to hear the old Welsh sing-song accent and discuss 
the “gup” of the old village. He turned in one morning after 
some particularly exasperating work. 

“ Any news?” 

“ Nothing good, indeed, I don’t like this disaffection. There is 
a message coming in——” 

He broke off and fell back with blanched face and shaking 
hands, 

“Man alive! can’t you speak?” cried Dicky, whose nerves 
were raw with heat, work and worry. 

“Oh! Yad! Tad! anwyl!” muttered Roberts huskily, “listen, 
Mr. Rennell.” 

And from the hurried dots and dashes he read the news of the 
Meerut Mutiny. 

For one strange moment the darkened office, the glaring light 
outside, the creaking bullock-cart on the white road, the thousand 
sounds and smells of Indian life were blotted out for Dicky, and 
in their stead was the path winding up the mountain with the 
clumps of foxgloves in the shadows of the bracken, and the pale 
transparent sky over all. Somewhere in the distance, a brook 
babbled through the trees, a girl's flower-like face looked up at 
him, a lark sang overhead; then the spell broke, and he came 
back to the present, thinking hard with a set jaw and eyes that 
had narrowed to two steely lines. 

“H’m, only six railway men here altogether ; natives not quite 
ready yet, I fancy; seventy-five miles to Allahabad; Budmashes 
round it probably—all the same I must see the Chief—there’s a 
rail of some sort there most of the way. You find Thomas, tell 
him to take charge if I don’t get back, and in any case to warn 
the Europeans we may have to start at any minute. Hard luck 
to go without my tiffin!” 

He swung out with a laugh, and five minutes after Roberts saw 
him spurring his grey arab furiously towards the half finished 
railway. 
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He was back before six, hot, dusty, safe. Thomas strolled out 
into the verandah to meet him. 

“Had any shooting, sir? Or did you just inspect the line?” 
Then in a lower tone; ‘“Chuprassie round the corner, sir, seemed 
bit slow, so I kicked him out to smooth matters over.” 

“All right! My orders are to stay here for awhile. Anyhow 
I'd rather risk the jungle than that fort at Allahabad! You sleep 
here with me to-night on the roof. To-morrow we'll fortify the 
bungalow at Khaga with sleepers.” 

The days dragged on, punctuated with reports of mutiny, 
murder and heroism, as regiment after regiment broke faith to its 
salt. It grew hotter and hotter, the rains delayed while the air 
quivered over the cracked earth But the handful of Englishmen 
went stolidly on with their everyday work, turning untroubled 
faces to the spies round them, sleeping lightly with revolvers 
under their pillows, till the Budmashes, led by the Moulavie, 
gathered round Allahabad and Dicky got his marching orders. 

“ Here, Babu-jee, here’s work for you. Get the accounts ready 
sharp. Pay anyone who has claims against the Sahib at Khaga, 
Khaga mind, not here. Don’t cheat more than is necessary, and 
if you are loyal to the 7d it will pay you in the long run; you can 
save your skin by coming after us into the Fort, the Chief has 
sent a chit.” 

Babu Tarrackshore Bhose, who alternated between hot fits of 
loyalty and cold ones of abject panic, but who at all times 
wriggled his way to influence, promised anything and everything 
and waddled off to his work, whilst Dicky went to procure trollies 
and warn the Europeans to be in readiness. As he and Thomas 
went down the line gangs of coolies gathered round them 
clamouring for their pay, and were only silenced with difficulty, 
agreeing at last to go to Khaga to find the Babu. 

“Don’t think they'll snuff him out of existence; they’re not 
ripe for mutiny even yet! Collar twelve of them to push the 
trollies, Thomas, you can lock ’em up in my go-down. I don’t 
fancy there will be much sleep for any of us to-night! I'll have 
chota-hazri earlier than usual and settle with the servants.” 

It proved to bea livelier settlement than even Dicky anticipated, 
for as he sat in the verandah next morning, unarmed and in the 
airiest attire, all the servants, some of the armed chuprassies and 
others, led by Chumal Singh, a big Brahmin, swaggered in and 
demanded their wages. 

“Well, of ai? the infernal cheek!” spluttered Dicky, choking 
with rage over the unprecedented impudence of the demand. 

He jumped up furiously, a singularly undignified representative 
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of the race in pyjamas and shirt, and got within striking distance 
of the leader. 

“ Jow !” he said briefly. 

But the Brahmin stood his ground, and the others closed round 
dangerously. 

“You will have it? All right!” said Dicky, doubling up his 
fists. 

And with two blows neatly planted, one on Chumal Singh’s 
teeth and the other on his brother’s, he knocked them flat, 
cutting his knuckles to the bone. Then he turned his attention 
to the others with such kicks and imprecations that they fled like 
sheep before the fury of the Sahib. 

“And I don’t think that will occur again!” he reflected, 
mopping his knuckles and finishing his meal in a leisurely 
fashion. 

The sun had set before the three trollies started slowly down 
the line, pushed by the almost mutinous coolies, who, indeed, 
were only kept in order by the guns pointed at them. The rail 
ran across the plain or past the jungle in the velvet darkness. 
It seemed as if death must be crouching to wait for them at every 
fresh bend of the line, but they passed on unmolested, and the 
endless night ended as they ran into Bawarri, where the coolies 
refused to move another step. 

“Better not shoot them, it would only rouse the villages. 
Let ’em go, I'll speak to Major Raines and see what can be done 
afterwards. 

He went towards the bungalow; Raines and his delicate grey- 
haired wife came out to meet him. 

“Will you take charge now?” asked Dicky. 

The Major glanced at his wife, and her eyes said “ Don’t!” 
quite plainly. 

“No, I think not, Rennell. You see, they are all your men, 
and the Chief ordered you to bring them in. [I'll be your ‘sub,’ 
for the occasion! Tell them to come here, and we'll have chota- 


hazrt, at any rate.” 

“ Now that was nice of you, Bob,” said Mrs. Raines, patting his 
sleeve. 

“Oh—ah—lI daresay! But why didn’t you want me to take 
charge, Nanny ?” 

“He’s such a bonny boy, and so proud of himself, and it will 
be such a good thing for him if—if we get away.” 

Mrs. Raines’ kind eyes overflowed, as she looked drearily out 
along the rails running smoothly into the distance. 

“I?ll be a good thing for us all if we get in, and get in we 
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must. Oome, Nanny, cheer up, here are the babies for you to 
cuddle.” 

“T’ve sent one of the coolies with a chit to Allahabad to ask 
for help,” said Dicky, coming in again, “they may get it! 
Anyhow we have enough ammunition to—to—to end matters 
if need be.” 

His voice broke as he looked at the pitiful little group of 
women and children, and the stern, bearded men nodded a grim 
assent. 

It seemed indeed as if the end of all things was coming very 
swiftly when one of the dismissed coolies raced in. 

“The Budmashes!” he gasped, “they have killed two Sahibs 
and are coming to kill all!” 

“Tt’s varra like firing out rottons,’ said one of the railway 
gang, dryly, “ th’ roof ’ull burn fine! ” 

Dicky looked round desperately. Escape? What escape was 
possible? There was not even the sorry refuge of the jungle 
where George and Lankester had just been killed; nothing but 
the bare, burnt plain, and the two slight bungalows that would 
flare up like tinder. Then his eye fell on the finished water-tank 
standing on its archway about sixteen feet above the passenger 
platform, with a strong four-foot parapet wall round it, the whole 
thing a miniature fort that might well be held by desperate men. 

“Put in the women and children, cover them up with resais, 
get as many gurrahs and lotis as you can find with milk and 
water, any food too, and—oh, anything likely to be useful. 
Raines, will you see about the ammunition?” 

But Raines was calling wrathfully after his servant, who was 
walking off with his master’s gun. No shouts brought Edoo 
back, and Dicky turned to his own servant. 

“Thou, art thou going, too?” 

“The Presence is my Father and Mother, and whither should 
I go?” asked Seodeen, composedly. “If the Sahib will go up, 
I will lift Missie Baba.” 

So the little party climbed on to the small platform, and 
prepared for the worst. Only eight men to defend the women 
and children, and those eight but badly armed—seven Enfield 
rifles, each with ten rounds of ammunition, a gun or two, some 
swords and revolvers. Not a shot could be fired save as a last 
resort. 

“And now,” said Dicky quietly, “as it is Sunday I vote we 
read the Service. You see there really is nothing for us to do.” 

Never, surely, was the Liturgy read in a stranger place, or in 
more deadly peril; never did message come home to fearful 
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hearts with greater force than David’s cry: “Plead Thou my 
cause, O Lord . . . Lay hand upon the shield and buckler and 
stand up to help me.” 

The blistering June sunshine blazed down on the tiny garrison ; 
the Grand Trunk Road ran into the distance white and dusty ; 
no sign of help appeared. Far off on the plain groups of natives 
formed, broke up and disappeared. 

“They don’t seem keen about attacking us,” said Dicky, 
hopefully, 

But Raines shook his head. “They will come quick enough, 
they are only waiting till the evening, it’s too hot now, even 
for them !” 

And surely enough they did come as the sun sank towards the 
horizon. The bungalows flared up as they were fired, and the 
swaying shouting mob surged round the frail defence. Every 
man of the hundreds that filled the plain was armed with 
latties, quaint matchlocks, or ¢ulwar's; some few carried guns. 

The night fell suddenly, and the villagers lit watch fires that 
flung strong lights and shadows on the naked bodies and fierce, 
upturned faces, and struck out sudden gleams of colour, and 
flashes of brass or steel, from the shifting play of race and caste. 
The hoarse roar rose and fell, and the crowd gathered more 
thickly round the tank, but the strange spell of the stern, 
unflinching white faces looking calmly down on the mad riot 
held the natives in check—they did not fire or climb up, but 
contented themselves with a constant hail of bricks and burning 
cow-dung. 

One man sprang on a buttress and levelled his musket at 
Dicky. 

“ Now look here, you,” said Rennell ; “if I see your cwmmerbund 
above the parapet, I fire and you go to Mother Gunga!” 

“T can fire, too, Sahib!” grinned the man. 

For twenty minutes they stood opposite each other, then the 
Mahratta leaped down and walked quickly away. 

At four in the morning a headman called out: 

“Sahib! Sahib! I would talk to Rennell Sahib.” 

“Salaam, then, son of a pig, when thou speakest to a Sabib,” 
ordered Dicky, sharply. 

And to his own blank amazement the greybeard found him- 
self salaaming humbly and trying vainly to recover his lost 
impudence. 

“Sahib, we know you have money, much money—— 

“ That is entirely the affair of the Sahib-log. Well?” 

“If you give us the money, Sahib, we will go back to our 
Villages and return no more. This is true talk!” 
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“Tt is also true talk, very true talk, that ye have thrown 
bricks, many bricks, at us, and for that ye shall doubtless be 
beaten many times when I return with the other Sahibs. Like- 
wise, if ye get the rupees and do not go, ye shall shortly all 
be killed! Stand back ten paces, I would speak with the 
other Sahibs.” 

The discomfited headman withdrew, chattering with the elders 
of his own village. 

“Of course we must give ’em what they want, but every 
minute we gain is something. Pretend to protest, object, 
anything you like for half-an-hour.” 

The wrangling was most realistic, till Dicky imposed silence. 

“Here, thou—dost stand like a stuck soor when I call? Come 
faster on thy crooked old legs! We will give the money, but 
we will give it justly, as is the custom of the Sahibs. First, 
bring food, much food; rice, chupatties, also milk and sweet 
water. That first—then comes the talk of the rupees!” 

Quite meekly the men obeyed, handing the food up. 

“Good! Whose then is the food? ‘Thine? and thine? 
Take thy money.” 

Dicky counted out the just market value of the food and 
nothing more, but as he etraightened himself again, Seodeen 
rose and handed him his rifle. Instantly there was a roar of 
execration; he was a traitor to his folk; he had broken his 
caste; he had taken the side of the English for gold and 
jewels; he had the gold and jewels hidden in his garments 
even then! 

The blood of a fighting race blazed in Seodeen’s face, he sprang 
on the parapet and slowly stripped himself, shaking out his 
garments over the crowd, till he stood a beautiful bronze figure 
against the deep blue sky, a target for any shot or blow; 
then, with a mocking salaam, he sprang down, and the English- 
men cheered as he stood amongst them again. 

“Hast any more talk of the Banda-log? Chitter-chatter, 
chitter-chatter! Truly ye be the folk, and wisdom shall surely 
die with you! Come forward, now, the headmen of all the 
villages, and listen to my talk. Bid your men sit on the plain 
according to their villages. Wherefore should one village have 
greater riches than the others? Ye shall share alike. Also 
I will count the headmen and the villages, so shall there be 
naught to find fault with!” 

“Very like children, ain’t they, sir? And, indeed, the Lord 
help us if they weren't!” gaid old Mathers, listening to the 
hubbub that followed, 
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Two good hours passed away before the headmen returned and 
the bags of rupees were lifted up. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, seems a pity like, them heathens should ’ave 
all this money. Now if J might keep a bagful, sir? ” 

Dicky chuckled. 

“T don’t mind how many you have so long as they don’t 


know!” 
“Tl not let ’em do that, sir. Thank you, sir. I'll give it to 


the missus to keep.” 

Mrs. Smith, a comfortable old Devonshire woman, eternally 
nursing some fretful child or other, smiled broadly as she sat 
down on the canvas bag, and the counting out of the 4000 rupees 


began. 
Dicky managed to spin out another three hours before they 


were exhausted. 

“Now send back the villages according to their order; the 
most distant, first.” 

There was a pause, a swaying in the huge crowd, an ominous 
mutter. The next three minutes were the longest he ever lived 
through, but he thundered out his command again, and they 
obeyed sullenly, streaming off in little groups till the plain was 
empty once more, and Rennell dropped his head on his hands for 
one moment’s rest. 

For help did not come, and the watch dragged on through 
another night and the deadly heat of another day, till Dicky felt 
as if his burning eyes would be sleepless for all eternity; and 
the children moaned and cried, whilst the white-lipped women 
endured in silence. 

Not till 4 o’clock on Tuesday did a few mounted troopers come 
along the railway from the East, and one of the men trotted up 
to the tank with a letter which he gave to Dicky. 


“My DEAR GENTLEMEN :—I send 35 Sowars, as a guard to escort you 


to this Station.... Europeans just arrived all right here.... In 
haste, 
“ Yours very truly, “R. AMESBURY, 


“ Commdg. 3 Regt. O.L. Cavalry, 


“9th June, 1857, 
‘* ALLAHABAD.” 


The weary grimy men raised a cheer whilst the women sobbed 
in their relief. But the joy was too keen for one poor heart 
that had faced the peril unflinchingly—Mrs. Raines dropped 
dead in her husband’s arms. 

“Sahib, Sahib!” whispered Muggeeb Khan the Havildar, 
“make short mourning, the Budmashes may come any moment— 
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even my own men are best not trusted too far! I have sent tw 
sowars to Nowbusta Ghat for a boat, we will send two others for 
horses. Indeed, indeed, it is best to go swiftly, Sahib—the dead 
will sleep as soundly ali alone, and there are still lives to be 
saved |” 

It was the strangest and most fantastic scene of that strange 
flight when the English turned from the shallow grave where 
they had left their dead sleeping within sound of the flow of the 
great river. A blood-red sunset flamed in the sky, turned the 
Ganges to a flood of crimson, flickered redly on the brass buckles 
of the swarthy, travel-stained troopers, flung into bold relief the 
boat with its almost naked crew, and threw the shadow of the 
trees darkly across the little group of fugitives. 

“Go! Go quickly!” implored the Havildar. 

“Who'll take charge of the boat?” asked Dicky. 

“T will,” answered a gaunt, sullen man, a first-rate worker 
when he was not killing himself with drink. 

“You, Lethbridge? Do you know anything about boats?” 

Lethbridge smiled queerly. 

“Rather think so! I was stroke in the ’varsity boat—not 
under my present name—you needn’t mind, Rennell—sir, I mean 
—lI’ve dropped too far down the ladder to climb up again. Bat— 
well, I can look after a boat!” 

He stepped in with a whispered warning from Muggeeb 
Khan. 

“Go straight to Allahabad, If any would stop you—shoot 
him. And now if the Sahib will permit he shall be one of my 
sowars.” 

“Oh! this is assuredly a nightmare!” thought Dicky, as the 
boat shot away, and, half-dazed, he watched the Havildar 
changing Raines into a trooper, and winding a turban round his 
white, despairing face. 

But he pulled himself together again as he too was transformed 
into a very passable soway. For the ride before them was one 
of infinite danger, inasmuch as all the villages and the city of 
Allahabad were occupied by the Moulavie and his ten thousand 
men, and the little troop had to slip through that cordon to 
enter the Fort. It was the most oppressive of the sultry June 
nights; the leaden, stagnant air, saturated with the sickly smell 
of the Mawah, seemed to weigh them down as they rode, heavy- 
winged night insects blundered through the air and knocked 
against them, the jackals yelped; the glare of burning houses 
and the distant roar of the guns from the Fort told of the 
struggle before them. 
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Towards morning two grass-cutters sprang up in front of them 
as they trotted along the Grand Trunk Road. 

“‘Ohé, Muggeeb Khan!” 

The Havildar peered through the darkness. 

“ Who's there? Oh, thou!” his tone betokened ixfinite relief. 
“Ts the road clear?” 

“Clear? No, but we can guide thee. Hast thou brought 
the Sahibs ?” 

Dicky advanced and the men salaamed. 

“We must go slowly, Sahib, very slowly. Ye must pass as 
Shah Babadur’s men, and even in this there is danger.” 

“‘ And do ye share in our danger, then?” 

“Why not, Sahib? We believe in the English réj. Follow 
now in one line where we lead, but do not know us when we 

ass.” 

. They advanced slowly in single file, striking towards the 
Ganges away from the Grand Trunk Road, avoiding villages till 
their way led them directly through a large one where they 
halted whilst the two guides slipped away to reconnoitre. Men 
lined the narrow street, some smoking in the verandahs, chatting 
with the Moulavie’s men, others rolled up sleeping ;. it would 
have been the easiest thing in the world to bar the narrow road 
with carts and shoot all the sowars. But the natives never 
suspected that two of the troopers who lay seemingly asleep 
with their hands twisted in their horses’ manes were Englishmen, 
and Muggeeb Khan explained with many yawns that they were 
Shah Bahadur’s men; so that part of the village that was awake 
grunted contentedly, listening to his fluent lies, till the grass- 
cutters loafed in and out and the sowars rode on. 

Half an hour afterwards they had passed the Moulavie's cordon, 
and crossed the Maidan in front of the Fort as the morning gun 
was fired. The Sikh guard let them through the Jumna gate at 
Muggeeb Khan’s shout. Another Sikh, still bigger and more 
bearded, pressed forward anxiously. 

“ Hast found Rennell Sahib ? ” 

“Yes, I brought the two Sahibs in, in safety!” 

“Thou?” the big Sikh laughed derisively. ‘The one Sahib, 
maybe, him I know not, but Rennell Sahib runs with his race. 
They have as many shifts as the tiger, and no man ‘brings’ 
them—they go and come after their own hearts’ desire. Huzoor, 
hast thou forgotten me? I served thy father, and thy father’s 
father loved the people of the Sikhs, therefore,” he pushed his 
sword forward for Dicky to touch, “we be thy men, we Sikhs 
who gnard this Fort. Also, if the Presence permits, I will sit in 
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his tent at the hour when I take my opium, for thus did I with 
his father.” 

Rennell touched the hilt mechanically, but he was conscious 
of nothing save an utter consuming weariness. 

“The Mem-Sahibs ?” he gasped, reeling where he sat. 

“Safe, all safe, Sahib. Here, thou, run to the Capitan Sahib, 
and say J will guide Rennell Sahib to the other Sahibs at the 
Flag-staff Battery. Come, Huzoor, ’tis the best place for thy 
weary head!” 

Dicky nodded drunkenly, as the big Sikh half guided, half 
held him up. How he reached the battery he never knew, but 
he flung himself down and slept luxuriously for twenty-four 
hours undisturbed by the roar of the guns, whilst the old soldier, 
who had worried permission out of the “Capitan Sahib ” mounted 
guard over him with a blending of pride and tenderness on his 
grizzled face that was good to see. 

“ Poor beggar, he 7s done!” said one of the men to the doctor. 
“Plucky chap though!” 

And Amesbury, who always carried his own cool head and 
steady hand into the thickest of the fight answered almost in 
Dicky’s own words. 

“Plucky? Why, man alive, if we were not all English and 
therefore three parts mad, d’ye think there’d be any of us alive 
at all?” 


II, 


Court, the magistrate, plunging hurriedly out of his room in 
the early morning, was confounded by a huge blue-turbaned 
figure that sprang up in the shadow of the verandah. Had the 
Sikhs suddenly mutinied, too? 

“What dost thou here? Why art thou not on guard?” he 
asked sternly. 

“Huzoor, my Sahib, sent to ask whether he could have the 
grace of two words’ speech with thee.” 

“Who? Brasyer Sahib? But I saw him an hour ago; is 
aught wrong ?” 

“ Na—not the Capitan Sahib—he is not my Sahib, though ’tis 
good to fight under him and best to obey him, for his words be 
straight as the fling of my quoits. But my Sahib is Rennell 
Sahib, and thou knowest what he has done! May he speak 
with thee ?” 

Had Dicky been an embryo Clive the Sikh’s simple pride could 
not have been greater, and Court passed his hand over his face 
to hide his amusement. 
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“Thave heard thy Sahib bath done well! Tell him.I can 
give him ten minutes.” 

“Well, Rennell, Soorut Singh seems to have taken up the 
task of dry-nursing you!” 

Dicky laughed. “I believe he took it up long ago, sir, he 
was in my father’s service, and says I was a 100i-wallah (cry-baby) 
with the women-folk, but only a bat-wallah (chatterbox) with 
him! Is there any chance of an English mail? I haven’t heard 
a word about my people for two months.” 

Court looking at him thought, “ What a pretty lad you are!” 
but he only said, “No, my boy, I don’t fancy there will be any 
chance of mails for many a long day. What about these Sikhs? 
you seem to know them, is there any chance of their breaking 
with us?” 

“No,” said Dicky emphatically, “not the faintest, they are 
devoted to Brasyer, would follow him to the death, and, well led, 
you know what magnificent fighters they are. But I came to 
speak about the Europeans. Don’t you think, sir, it would be as 
well to enrol them as volunteers and get a full list of their arms? 
They are no end keen about it. Of course they are all fighting 
already, but there would be more method about it then.” 

“That’s an excellent idea,” said Court, approvingly. “Just 
write a heading and I will put my name down first.” 

Old, with faded ink, the blue foolscap yellowed with time, the 
first roll of the fifty-five gentlemen-volunteers of Allahabad lies 
before me as I write. Packed as they were into the crowded 
cholera-stricken Fort, exposed to constant danger, the rails and 
telegraph wires torn up, the Moulavie’s ten-thousand men round 


them, still the reckless, boisterous English spirit breaks out in 
that quaint list :— 


“ .. M. Bennett, two pistols and one double-barrel gun (or two arms and 
one leg). 


“Chas. Grant—I dbl.-barrel gun, 1 pr. pistols, and 1 Persuader.” 


They were as ready to fling themselves into any forlorn 
hope, or to endure hardness, as the best soldier amongst them, 
but when Neill marched in to the relief of the Fort, he was 
puzzled and exasperated by this same reckless boisterousness, 
and could not see the real worth that underlay the seeming 
folly. 

“Phew!” whistled Dicky, after a morning’s work in driving 
the rebels out of Deragung, flinging himself down in the mess- 
tent, where the thermometer stood monotonously at 118°. ‘Come 
on, Brasyer, we've fought together all morning, come and mess 
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with us to-day. Oh! but I am done and double-done! And dry 
dreadful much! What is there to drink?” 

“Water!” said Burdon, laconically, pushing over that luke- 
warm beverage. 

“Um-m! no thank you,” Dicky’s eyes began to dance, spite of 
heat and weariness. “May I be excused for a few minutes? 
And Brasyer—oh! Brasyer, dearest, dear——” 

“T’d fling something at your head if I were capable of stirring,” 
grunted Brasyer. 

“You may fling anything you like—soon. But I want dry- 
nursing drefful bad, mayn’t I have my nurse, Brasyer?” 

“Oh! go to him and to the devil, too!” said Brasyer, wearily ; 
and Dicky fled out of the tent. 

“What's he up to now?” asked Burdon. 

“Dunno and don’t care,” snapped Grant, as the men settled 
down to rice and stringy goat without much appetite. 

“ Here! hi! be careful with that, it’s much more precious than 
I am just at present.” 

Seodeen and Soorut Singh appeared, and dumped down a case 
of six dozen Bass, whilst Dicky, hammer and chisel in hand, and 
a seraphic smile on his face, knelt down to open it. 

“You, you Budmash, Rennell!” cried Brasyer. “Where did you 
get that?” 

“From the steamer warehouses, of course,” answered Dicky, 
dexterously filling a brimming, frothing tumblerful and holding it 
out to him. 

“But it’s looting, bare-faced looting,” hesitated Brasyer. 

“Course it is! But I looted, not you; drink it up, man alive, 
and let’s get on with dinner!” And Brasyer questioned no 
longer. 

“ And I propose,” said Burdon, rising after an interval devoted 
to Bass, “a vote of thanks to Rennell, I haven’t felt so fit for the 
last month.” 

“ And I'll second it,” said Nourse. 

“Here, wait a bit,” cried Philips; “come on, you fellows, we 
haven’t got a centre-piece for our table, lend me a hand with this 
packing case; that’s it, now swing Rennell up on top. No, he’s not 
to have any more, ’tis shocking when the young take to strong 
drink! Keep still, Rennell, centre-pieces don’t lurch about that 
fashion !” 

Helpless with laughter Dicky was lifted up, whilst the others, 
all young and rather mad, shouted, “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.” 

Dicky, looking down, saw Grant’s jaw fall and the laughter 
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suddenly wiped off his face. He turned his head and there, in 
the opening of the tent, speechless and purple with rage, stood 
Neill! Dicky, the unlucky, jumped off the table, lost his footing, 
fell heavily on Burdon, who knocked down O’Donovan, who rolled 
over Dicky, cuffing his ears and squealing in tones of anguish, 
“Och! och! och! ’tis kilt I am, kilt entirely! Shure it’s dhrunk 
ye are, to be afther killing yer best friend!” 

Dicky choked him off at last. ‘Shut your silly mouth, you fool, 
it’s Neill himself!” 

“The devil!” ejaculated O'Donovan, picking himself up. And 
then Neill let them know plainly and precisely what he thought 
of the whole performance. The first part of his speech is 
unquotable even through a veil of asterisks, but the rest was 
comparatively unadorned :— 

“It is not enough that you push recklessness and folly to the verge 
of insubordination: it is not enough that you amuse yourselves by 
killing bullocks when they are far more valuable than men: it is 
not enough that you act on your own responsibility against all 
rules and regulations—” [‘‘ Faith! should have thought it nearly 
enough myself,” whispered O’Donovan, the incorrigible|—“ but I 
now find some of you_so drunk on liquor stolen from somewhere 
or other that you cannot stand. By ——, ifthis goes on, I'll have 
some of you hanged or shot, —— me if I won’t! Who stole that 
case?” 

“T did, sir,” said Dicky, standing out. 

“ You did! You! What’s your name? And where did you 
loot it? And why did you do it? Answer, sir; answer 
at once!” 

The dare-devil light danced in Dicky’s downcast eyes as he 
answered in tones of meek submissiveness: “I got it from the 
steamer warehouse, sir ; ‘the same one the champagne is in.” 

Then he raised his head and looked Neill squarely in the face 
till he turned on his heel and went out. Dicky dropping into a 
seat laughed till he sobbed, whilst the exasperated mess fell on 
him and tried to shake the joke out of him. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” ke said, at last, wiping his eyes. “ You 
remember when Neill came in first he was terribly knocked up? 
One of the sergeants told me he could only keep body and soul 
together by drinking champagne and water. Now, where did he 
get that champagne? See?” 

And the mess saw. 

“T wonder he didn’t have you hanged on the spot! You are 
the cheekiest youngster I ever saw!” said Brasyer, preparing to 
go. “Mind you this, though, Rennell, he is a splendid general.” 
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“Lord love you, man, do you think I don’t know it? Why, 
his Crimean work alone would show that. And look what he did 
at Benares, look at his march up here, and unless I am jolly 
well mistaken, he’s the very man to give it hot to the Pandies. 
Only, only—well, the likes o’ he don’t quite do for the likes 
o’ me!” 

“That’s your ides, eh? I'll give you till the end of the month 
to change your mind !” 

But long before that Dicky was quite ready to fight anyone 
who dared to criticise Neill, as with sharp decision the Scotchman 
brought back Jaw and order, cleared the villages and dealt out the 
swift stern justice that more than anything else restored the lost 
honour of our rule. And Neill himself smiled grimly as he 
caught sight of the “cheeky youngster” foremost amongst the 
volunteers, flinging himself into a rebel village, repairing a bit of 
broken road, cross-examining some native caught red-handed in 
crime, or shown off by Soorut Singh to a knot of admiring Sikhs, 
always and everywhere with the same keen enjoyment in his work, 
the same cheery, confident smile on his boyish, good-tempered 
face. 

“Look here, Rennell,” said Barrow, coming into his tent one 
blazing hot morning, “ Neill has just sent orders we are to clear 
out Derryabad and burn it. You be ready in a quarter-of-an- 
hour.” 

“Qh lor’! Oh lor’!” sighed Dicky, rolling off his charpoy, “I 
only came in five minutes ago!—I did think there would be half- 
an-hour’s peace !” 

“ Well, you needn’t blame me—blame Neill—he ’doesn’t do for 
the likes o’ me, you know!” 

“ That,” retorted Dicky, with much dignity, “ was a week ago ! 
Now I know him, and he’s pukka, pukka right through, though 
he may be a bit gritty outside! Could anyone else have cleared 
the villages? Oould—would anyone else have dared to hang the 
Budmashes right and left as he has done? And where should we 
be if he had not done it?” 

“All right, all right! he’s Napoleon and Wellington rolled into 
one! But you are a terrible weather-cock !” 

“TIfI am I must always point in the right direction, anyhow! 
Are we going with the Sikhs, same as usual ?” 

“Yes, and if Neill stops to speak to us, mind you salute. You 
are good at fighting and grand at a dash, but how you do want 
drilling !” 

“T know all that; the fighting comes natural, but I haven't a 
ha’porth of soldiering about me. Why,I even caught Soorut 
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Singh grinning at me the other day—I’ll be ready in a jiffy, 
Barrow.” 

Only a handful of volunteers rode out with the Sikhs across 
the wasted, desolate plain to Derryabad, but they were so resolute 
and dauntless, so full of resourceful pluck that Barrow looked 
with infinite pride on his tiny command. The low village wall 
was soon carried, though stoutly defended by the Pathans, then 
there came a moment’s pause, for at the end of the narrow, 
straggling street was a twenty-pounder, served, not unskilfully, 
by the Sepoy artillerymen. 

“ Better turn them,” shouted Brasyer—and some of the Sikhs 
made for one of the side alleys. 

Dicky gave a queer little langh of sheer excitement as he saw 
the way clear to the gun, and wheeling his horse round the centre 
of the leading men, rode straight on to it. 

“Shabash! Shabash!” yelled Soorut Singh, dancing like a 
madman with pride and delight. ‘Here, brothers, here is our 
Sahib!” 

And the whole mass of the Sikhs swept with an irresistible rush 
after the flying horse. The native gunners flinched, leaving the 
gun, which was quickly turned against the rebels, and in a 
quarter of an hour the village was taken. 

“ Well done, Rennell!” cried Barrow, as the men came panting 
back. “Were you touched ?” 

“Never a scratch!” laughed Dicky. ‘ Wasn’t it a glorious 
rush ? and aren’t those Sikhs splendid? What’s to be done now?” 

“Take twenty of ‘em and go through the village, clearing out 
the houses, Brasyer is going to put a cordon round the village 
to catch any Budmashes that bolt. Then the Sikhs may loot it— 
and burn it down. Two little jobs they appreciate !” 

Not having the driving power of the English behind them the 
looting was a long and happy business, and the sun was getting 
low before the scattered groups re-assembled to wait whilst 
lighted torches were flung on the low thatched roofs, and the 
village began to blaze from end to end. 

“ Now we'll ride back,” said Barrow. ‘Wonder whether the 
city has been retaken? That fellow yonder—he wants hanging, 
by-the-bye—swears the Moulavie and all his men have gone. 
Why—what on earth? Is the fellow clean mad?” 

For Dicky had suddenly jumped down, flung his reins to the 
man next him, and dashed down one of the narrow alleys that 
looked like a lane of fire, into a mud hut to the right. Two 
minutes after, he dashed out, running for dear life, with a 
howling Patban child in his arms. 
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“Thought I heard something squealing,” he gasped, “it would 
have been too late in another minute, poor little beggar! Come, 
come, littlest, there is naught to fear now, I have thee quite safe, 
thou shalt ride with me till we find thy folk once more. Na, na, 
dost still cry?” He cradled the chubby little figure in one arm, 
crooning half unconsciously the lullaby of his own babyhood. 


“Neenee, baba, neenee, 
Roti, mucken, cheenee!” 


“Here, Huzoor,” cried Soorut Singh, eatching his bridle. 
“Look, little heart, look down, Maharaj, these are from the 
bazaar yonder. Aha! sweet words for a woman; sweet food for 
a child!” as the little thing stopped howling, and the dimpled 
hand seized the sticky native sweets. 

“ What are you going to do with him, Rennell ?” 

“Keep him for the night, unless he belongs to one of the 
prisoners, then to-morrow we can look up some Pathans and 
hand him over.” 

“Looting again!” said Brasyer with mock severity, as they 
clattered into the Fort, “I'll surely report you to Neill!” 

Dicky laughed as the child sat up and caught the reins with a 
ery of pleasure. “Well done! thou wilt soon be a Rasaldar! 
Art frightened now, butcha ?” 

The child shook his head, but was too shy to speak till ho 
found himself in that wonder-world, Dicky’s tent, where Seodeen 
came back with his report:—“The father is not with the 
prisoners, Sahib, he is a very bad Budmash, one of the Moulavie’s 
men. Mayhap he has gone to Delhi; mayhap he is still in this 
place. Moreover the child is his only one—the very apple of his 
eye, and he hath sworn to take swift vengeance should anyone 
hurt him! Shall I carry him to the jail-khana, before the Sahib 
dines? Such-like imps are best within four walls!” 

“ Better leave him here for the night. Do thou stay with him 
whilst I am away. He can sleep there on the resai, Here, 
Budmash, what is thy name?” 

“Abdul Ali. But I am no Budmash, Sahib—we be Shah 
Babadur’s men, and we shall have much gold when he hath 
driven out the Sahib-log.” 

“Rennell, are you coming to-night or to-morrow?” shouted 
Burdon, stopping on his way to the mess-tent. 

“Coming in a minute; come in here, won’t you?” 

Abdul Ali looked at Burdon’s ugly, good-tempered face with 
huge disfavour, and turned his back on him instantly, only to 
eatch sight of Dicky preparing to go out. 
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“ Where art thou going? Na, thou wilt not leave me?” He 
burst into a loud roar and clutched the embarrassed Dicky so 
tightly round the legs that he could not stir. 

Burdon laughed, Dicky argued, Seodeen scolded, but all to no 
purpose. The child was beside himself with terror at being left 
without his one protector. 

“ Poor little beggar! I suppose I must stop till he falls asleep. 
Send me something to eat, though. I’m no end hungry! See, 
littlest, I stay with thee.” 

“Take me up then, up in thine own arms and send him away, 
tell him to go to Jehanaum! My father shall chop him up small 
when he comes back !” 

“Well, of all the vicious little wild cats! Seodeen, come for 
some food for thy Sahib, who seems smitten with the evil eye! 
Where will that little tiger-cat eat?” 

“Dogs and Pathans eat with whom they will,” answered the 
bearer, angrily, “ but if I were the Sahib, this one should first 
taste of the stirrup-leather! ” 

“Well, I’m off, Rennell! By-the-bye, I thought you only 
went in for being nursed. Didn’t know you were a good hand at 
it yourself!” 

“T think I do it jolly well,” laughed Dicky, looking down at 
the tiny figure, the brown hands clutching his tunic, and the 
sombre eyes studying him with grave intentness. 

They shared the meal together, for the child absolutely refused 
to be: put down. He was very silent, except when a stormy sob 
shook him, and his gratitude only found vent in timid pattings of 
the Englishman’s face. But he still clung to Dicky when he 
began to write one of those ill-spelt, picturesque letters that were 
read and re-read by the anxious women at home. Long before it 
was ended, the little limbs relaxed and the bright startled eyes 
closed. 

Dicky laid him down on the resai and went back to his rickety 
table, writing on far into the night, till the guttering candla 
warned him he would have little more light. The child slept 
soundly curled up like a little wild animal. 

« As if anyone could or would hurt a baby like that! I wonder 
if the natives will ever understand us? Not likely, we are poles 
apart!” 

He turned to the opening of the tent to see if there was 
anyone about, but the night was so dark that it was impossible to 
see more than two yards off, except when a flash of lightning lit 
up the horizon. The low, incessant growling of the thunder and 
clouds told that the rains were close at hand. No other sound 
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broke the dull silence. Suddenly, as he stood there, the strange 
vision, imagination, call it what you will, came to him once more. 
The gloomy Indian night was blotted out, and in its stead was 
the pale, transparent blue of the sky, the path winding steeply 
up. He saw the sharp-cut peaks reflected in the deep mountain 
lake, the scent of the bog-myrtle rose fresh and aromatic as he 
crushed it under his feet. Here were the stepping-stones over 
the bog across which he used to carry Beata. Only this time she 
was waiting for him by the lake. Would she never turn her 
face? Then the vision faded and he wrenched his mind back to 
the present. 

“Think I must have had a touch of the sun. I'll smoke a 
pipe and turnin. Heaven knows how soon I shall have to turn 
out. Hope that little beggar won’t wake and begin to roar.” 

He took out his old pipe, filled it, then, turning his back to the 
opening of the tent, struck a match. 

With the lithe, noiseless leap of a panther, a wild-eyed Pathan 
sprang on him out of the darkness. There was the dull, muffled 
sound of a knife driven home to the hilt ; Dicky spun half round 
and dropped, whilst the Pathan snatched up his child and was 
lost in the black darkness outside. 

So noiselessly had he moved, so swiftly had he struck, that the 
match still flickered and sputtered where it had fallen from the 
dead lai’s nerveless hand. ‘Then it tco wént out—and only 
brooding desolation and silence filled the place. 


M. E. Owen Snow. 
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A Suburban Fishery. 


“T wou.p cultivate the devil himself if he had any trout-fishing 
within twenty miles of London,” said our friend, with a note of 
regret in his voice, whether for the fishing or for the impossi- 
bility of utilising his undoubted social talent we are not prepared 
to say. Our friend’s speech was perhaps a little rash (it is 
recorded on good authority that men have been taken at their 
word by the personality in question, to their subsequent regret), 
but there are doubtless not a few bold anglers in London who 
would not hesitate to echo it, even if they were considerably less 
safe in so doing than they are. 

But the supposition belongs to the realm of vain speculation, 
for the devil himself would have his own task in acquiring the 
fishing in the first place, and in the second, supposing that he 
performed it, we may safely own that he would firmly refuse to 
be cultivated even for the sake of also acquiring a valuable soul ; 
a soul zs a valuable thing, and our friend’s, for all his freedom of 
speech, is worth more than most, but it is not so valuable as all 
that. Trout-fishing within twenty miles of London belongs to 
the world of dreams, where are also the elixir of life, the 
philosopher’s stone, the rainbow’s end and other unrealisable 
delights, and the common ‘man whose dreams do not come true 
must awake out of sleep and travel into a far country before he 
can get his fishing. 

Trout and trout-fishing are not necessarily the same thing, or 
we should not speak thus from the depths. There are trout 
within twenty miles of London; there are trout ¢n London. A 
noble lord captured one with a fiy quite recently from the lake in 
Buckingham Palace grounds. He even rose others; or, as one of 
our less highly priced newspapers naively put it, others “ made 
several bites” at his fly. This was a rainbow trout, a fact which 
adds its small weight of significance to the evidence of the 
Americanisation of London; there are rainbow trout also in the 
Serpentine. But, while we view with pleasure the presence of 
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rainbow trout in our lakes, we do not fish for them, and if we did 
we could not call it trout-fishing. Trout-fishing is too idyllic a 
thing to be imaginable within sight or sound of the great city. 
When our friend spoke his brave words he meant it, of course, to 
be understood that the trout-fishing in question was to be 
situate in a lovely valley; the meandering stream was to flow 
through lush pastures over a bed of golden gravel, with ancient 
willows shading its deeper pools from the noontide glare; wide- 
spreading oaks were to stand sentinel over the peaceful scene (not 
so near to the water as to cause risk to flies); the brook—it was 
to be little more—was to contain nothing but trout and good 
trout-food; and lastly there was to be no sight or sound of 
human industry or pleasure, save one thatched and timbered 
cottage set away in a bower of roses by the lane, where the 
keeper was to dwell and give our friend tea at four of the clock. 
It is only fair to mention these things lest the reader might think 
our friend’s soul was offered, so to speak, for a mess of pottage. 

Then again there are trout in several streams quite close to 
London; there are trout in our suburban fishery, quite a number 
of them. But even those of us who are fondest of our stretch of 
river do not call it trout-fishing. We merely admit on being 
pressed that there are trout in it. We even admit that they are 
sometimes to be caught, but we are reticent as to the manner of 
the catching. 

And yet it is hard to see why we should be, for our trout are 
highly civilised and seen in all arts and cunning, as is but natural 
when you reflect that they live within fifteen miles of the Marble 
Arch, know what a London fog looks like, and are shortly to make 
the acquaintance of the electric tram-car. Fish living thus in 
the heart of things must not be placed in the same category as 
the spotted rustics of Devonshire or Wales, nor are they to be 
beguiled with rustic lures. ‘We will let our keeper, who is quite 
without shame, put the matter baldly and plainly for the reader’s 
enlightenment. “You take my advice, sir,’ he says, “and give 
’em something big, something that will fall in with a splash.” 

Nor is big with him a mere euphemism implying moderately 
large ; rather is it a meiosis concealing enormous. A two-inch 
salmon fly is what he alludes to; its pattern is indifferent to him, 
so it shines very brightly and falls into the water with 

- Aristophanic vehemence. And though a few of us spend long and 
patient days in floating each approved inconsiderable great, 
delicately poised on its hackles, over the unappreciative nose 
of Black Henry or Spotted Charlie, for the most part we agree 
with the keeper. And so it is our constant.endeavour to find the 
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latest and largest thing in salmon flies in the hope that novelty 
may meet with appreciation. There was once a red-letter day on 
which one of our fraternity caught no less than five trout, and we 
came upon him as he was landing the fifth. We begged that we 
might be permitted to inspect his fly, and we found ourselves face 
to face with the unknown in all its magnificence. It had no 
wings; it had no hackle; it was just a resplendent glorious body 
of dazzling beads and silver and gold. Our Jock Scott rivalled it 
about as much as a partridge rivals a golden pheasant, and we 
went on our course saddened and caught nothing. But that 
brother understood the nature of our trout. 

The reader may have noted a little while ago that we mentioned 
two of them by name, but he must not be surprised. All our 
more considerable fish have their names, though we caanot 
exactly say that they answer to them. Black Henry, for 
example, is a kind of landmark (or should we say watermark ?) 
and he lies always on a little patch of gravel between the weeds, 
at the trail of the principal shallow of our water. By Black 
Henry you can tell whether the river is high or low; if it is high 
he will be a mere dark shadow on the bottom; if it is low you 
can count his spots; though there are other ways of ascertaining 
the state of the river of course. Black Henry also marks the 
lowest point of the shallow where you may expect to find a trout, 
just as Long William up by the bridge marks the highest—the 
end of our water in fact. Black Henry is somewhere between 
four and five pounds in weight; Long William is much heavier, 
and is indeed the largest trout we have in this part of the stream ; 
he may be eight pounds or even more. 

Between the points marked by these two fish you shali see some 
energetic angling done on any Saturday afternoon in full seagon. 

“Bless me,” you may exclaim with Viator, “what salmon- 
fishing is here! Are we not in Wales?” But you will soon 
become used to it, and after a while you will even enter into the 
spirit of the game. Let us exemplify. On the opposite bank 
there is an old willow which leans across the stream further than 
the others and forms an eddy. It is a long cast, twenty-two 
yards at least, but we use a powerful rod and a heavy line, and it 
is no great effort to pitch our Silver Doctor into the eddy. It 
falls with as great a tumult as the keeper's soul could desire, and 
then works its erratic way back towards our own bank. If you 
look carefully, and if the water is clear and the sun shining, you 
can see @ long shadow lying a yard or two below the eddy and 
rather nearer our bank. ‘hat is Spotted Charlie, a fayourite of 
ours. Our object is to rouse his imagination, and to stimulate 
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him to rapid action by the sight of our impossible fly’s jerk 
attractions. 

Spotted Charlie weighs three or four pounds, and is invariably 
polite (which is why we love him); there, you may observe hov 
he follows the Silver Doctor just to show that he is not insensibl 
of our compliment. A yard or two in attendance, and be con 
scious that duty has been accomplished ; then he returns to his 
own place with dignity. He will go through the same formality 
with any other monstrous fly you like to throw at him, but at the 
end of it all his own place will not miss him. Yet it is just 
possible that on some warm evening, in that brief interval 
between dusk and dark, he might attempt to destroy the silver- 
bodied alien that has invaded his feeding-ground (for, we take it, 
a trout only seizes » salmon fly out of ferocity), and then—then 
his position would be vacant for a smaller brother. 

A few yards higher up lies Didymus, another big fish. He, as 
his name implies, is of a deeply suspicious nature, and the advent 
of an artificial fly, great or small, is enough to cause his hurried 
departure. For this we are ourselves probably to blame. Two 
years ago we actually hooked him with a dry fly, a Wickham, at 
which he rose with the readiness of any troutling. How he 
disposed of the fly, and the yards of line of which he robbed us, 
we know not, but the incident is probably fresh in his memory. 
About fifty yards above him, a narrow islet, running down stream 
from the bridge, divides the river into two channels. There are 
usually several trout round the point of this islet, sometimes one 
may be caught here. 

A year or so since, there was a nice fish named Robert who lay 
always on the strip of golden sand between the two streams. He 
was much sought after by the fraternity because he was so plain 
to be seen, but he never rose at anything. Ona day a fisherman 
angled for him indignantly for two hours, and in his determina- 
tion to succeed was perhaps over-energetic, for he lost several flies 
in the bush that grows at the islet’s tip. Finally, as his fifth fly 
took fast hold of a twig, he lost patience; taking off shoes and 
stockings he waded out to recover his property. To his surprise, 
the fish did not resent his approach, in fact took no notice of him, 
and we blush to record that the irate brother took mean 
advantage and kicked Robert very hard. So Robert disappeared, 
it is thought for good ; but we suspect him of living in anonymous 
seclusion on a shallow lower down. 

Not very long ago a considerable sensation was caused by the 
intelligence that one of the brethren had hooked Black William 
with some gaudy fly, and had even played him for several minutes, 
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The fish of course got off, as a trout of that size generally does, 
but the event has stimulated the fraternity to fresh exertions, and 
it is hoped that some day—not this year perhaps or even next, 
but still some day—he may be hooked again. However, we never 
really expect to catch one of these patriarchs; a brace of trout of 
a pound and a half each is the limit of our hope, and even to that 
we attain but seldom. Under the arches of the bridge do we have 
the best chance. There the stream ripples nicely and the trout 
sometimes rise as trout should. 

Above the bridge lies Eldorado, the unattainable. It is in fact 
a large mill-pool, where is a splendid mill-race gushing out over 
bottomless depths which gradually shelve up to a wide shallow. 
Upon this forbidden pooljthe brethren often cast a discerning eye 
and speculate on the probable weight of the trout that must 
inhabit it. Nor do they hesitate to speak of ten and even twelve- 
pounders, and sometimes, as they lean upon the bridge and give 
rein to their fancy, you may hear darkling hints as to what they 
would catch could they only find themselves standing in their 
waders on the shelf of that great tumultuous hole with their 
trusty spinning-rod in hand, and of course the card of invitation 
in pocket. But prophecy is somewhat akin to faith as explained 
for us by the Sunday scholar; it consists principally in asserting 
what will happen in case of certain contingencies that will not 
arise. In this instance the contingency is the card of invitation, 
for the mill-pool is very strictly and (let us add) properly 
preserved. This is perhaps as well, for it saves the brethren from 
the possible fate of the prophet convicted of falsity and at the 
same time allows them the pleasures of imagination without the 
cold restraint of hard fact. 

Notwithstanding all this we firmly believe that there are ten 
and even twelve-pounders in the mill-pool, and—but we will 
leave this subject and go down-stream; we are but human our- 
selves. So far we have spoken only of the trout in our river, but 
the other fish claim attention quite as deservedly. The stream 
used to be noted for the size and number of its dace; fish of 
three-quarters of a pound were common, and pounders were not 
unknown. The numbers have not fallen off; on a fine warm 
evening you may see them rising all over the river; but the 
average size of those caught has curiously deteriorated. It is an 
exceptional thing now to catch a dace of half-a-pound. 

We hear that this phenomenon has been observed in other parts 
of the river as well as ours, but what the reason of it may be it is 
difficult to surmise. Possibly it is due to the decreasing volume 
of the stream, which, like all streams near London, is gradually 
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shrinking in obedience to the insatiable demands of the water 
companies. But this explanation is not wholly satisfactory; the 
river is still considerable and affords abundance of fish-food, and 
the quality of its water, which at one time was very doubtful, has 
been steadily improving of recent years. 

Another explanation, which seems more likely, is that the fish 
are too numerous. <A laudable custom prevails amongst the 
brethren—in fact it is more than custom, it is down in black and 
white as law—of returning all fish under certain specified sizes, 
and with admirable observance of the rules of what is sportsman- 
like the brethren interpret this law generously, retaining but 
very few of the fish they catch, and restoring to their element 
many that weigh much more than the prescribed number of 
ounces. This may have resulted in overstocking. It is well 
known that an over-stocked trout-stream is in worse case than an 
under-stocked one, and the signs of it are unmistakable, but with 
coarse fish it is more difficult to tell. Certainly the condition of 
our dace has not fallen off; they are as game for their size as 
trout, and when they are in the mood give very pretty sport to 
the fly-rod. 

Immediately below the shallow begin the roach swims, which 
vary from three to five feet in depth. The brethren who fish for 
roach sometimes have exciting experiences. One day we came 
upon a brother sitting on his stool with an air of patient expecta- 
tion, the tip of his roach-pot quivering, and his line running 
slowly but steadily out. He had, he explained, hooked something 
ten minutes before which had so far defied his efforts, inasmuch 
as he was fishing with a cast of single hair and could not employ 
force. He supposed it to be a big bream; it was about forty 
yards away now, but he was not without hopes of landing it. 
Even as he spoke a great turmoil in the water up-stream 
confirmed his views as to the distance the fish had travelled, and 
then he managed to turn it and gradually to recover his line. 
Some time later we had the pleasure of landing the bream for 
him—a great fish of nearly five pounds. It was a real triumph to 
have taken it with a single hair-line. 

On another occasion we found a brother lamenting a misfortune 
that had overtaken him. A large bream, it appeared, had 
departed with a large portion of his tackle, including the float. 
We condoled with him and went on our way up to the shallow 
where we intended to fly fish for dace. Just before we reached 
it, about a hundred yards above the spot where the brother was 
sitting, we perceived something which looked like a float, in fact, 
was a float. It was proceeding rapidly up-stream and the fish 
3A 2 
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was evidently still on. Without the least expectation of accom- 
plishing a miracle, we cast our fly at the lost property, and the 
miracle happened ! 

The fly took hold of the other line somewhere, and we found 
ourselves vicariously fast in a fish, which immediately quickened 
its pace as it felt the added strain. It sped up-stream and we 
sped after it, fearing every moment that the fly would lose its 
hold. Presently the fish jumped, and we perceived that it was 
no bream. However, it had doubtless been weakened by its 
previous encounter, and before long we got it into the net, a 
trout of about three pounds. The fly, we found, had fastened on 
the ring of the float. Then arose the question: had the fish 
been caught with a fly or with the gentles that the brother had 
been using? In the one case it was legitimate to keep it, in the 
other forbidden. We discussed the problem with the brother until 
it became obvious that the decision must be speedy or the trout 
would succumb, and then decided to spare him. So he probably 
lives and thrives to this day, though we are still doubtful whether 
he did not gain his freedom on false pretences. 

Below the roach swims are willows which shelter some heavy 
chub. Under one of them which leans across the stream, lives 
a great trout, and is said to live a phenomenal perch. The trout 
we have seen ourselves, but the perch, which fable puts at 
four or five pounds, we have not seen, nor are we very credulous 
with regard to him. His suggested size makes him improbable, 
and we do not think it likely that he would live in amity under 
the same tree as the trout. Neither of them could eat the other, 
it is true, but they would certainly disagree on most matters, 
and one (probably the perch) would drive the other away. 

Leaving the willows we come to a point where the river 
broadens out and then divides, one channel running down to the 
mill, and the other to the weir. In this broad-water, as it is 
styled, are the pike. We boast ourselves second to none in the 
number of our pike. They weigh six ounces apiece, and we 
often make quite a large basket of them; for they will take 
anything that,is presented to them, and are particularly fond of 
salmon-flies. In the channel running to the mill, however, which 
is not much fished, as it is shallow and weedy, there are a few 
larger ones. Current report weighs a solitary veteran for us at 
sixteen or seventeen pounds, but that is probably an exaggeration. 
Following the other channel we soon find a deep narrow reach 
bordered by ancient stumps. This is the abode of the perch, 
and here rare baskets have occasionally been made in September 
and October, which are the best months for perch here. There 
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is another huge trout somewhere in the neighbourhood of this 
hole. Very occasionally he is seen to feed. He ploughs the 
river like a torpedo-boat, and the small-fry leap out in shoals 
before him, but he is too ancient and cunning to take a fly, and 
he has never yet attacked a spinning-bait, though he probably 
would do so if you could catch him on the feed. But he is 
provokingly irregular in his habits, and it is likely that he feeds 
at night. There is another monster about a hundred yards lower 
down among the willows, who once took a roach-bait and 
destroyed most of the angler’s tackle. He, too, is very rarely 
seen to feed. 

This clump of willows, where the river turns a corner, is a 
favourite place for chub, which grow to a large size and are 
proportionately cautious. The heaviest of them hardly ever rise 
to a fly, but occasionally they bite well in the winter at cheese 
or lobworms. Some distance below the willows is the other 
shallow. There are usually one or two good trout here as well as 
a plentiful supply of dace. After this the river turns two abrupt 
corners and then keeps a straight course for the weir. The 
weir-pool and the two hundred yards of stream below it, are 
really the most fascinating piece of the fishery. Seated on the 
wall by the rush of water, you could easily imagine yourself 
buried in the country miles from even a market-town. The 
mill-house is the only building within sight, and its somewhat 
bold squareness of outline is veiled by fine old apple-trees that 
surround it. 

Everywhere else is the scenery of rural England, as this 
generation knows it, mile on mile of grass-land, dotted with oak 
and elm rising to faint blue hills in the distance. Sometimes we 
have longed for a field of golden corn on the other side of the 
stream, but golden corn is rapidly losing its honoured place in 
the Englishman’s scheme of things, and in many a district where 
the harvest-song once resounded it is heard no more. And the 
nation’s cheap bread is made of bone-dust or some such nourishing 
material. The progress of civilisation, which has modified so 
many of our great thoughts, has had its effect on the proverb, 
too. We knew of old the dubious character of much that 
glittered; now we are learning that not all that is golden is 
gold, or even to be bartered for it. There are compensations 
though; long grass is sufficient of a nuisance when one is fly- 
fishing ; corn, which is taller, would vex the brotherhood still 
more. 

But, to return to the weir-pool: it is not very large or very 
deep, but it contains s few ancient trout as well as the perch and 
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coarse fish, and these trout have, until quite recently, been 
a source of displeasure to the fraternity. They simply refused 
to be caught whether by fly, live-bait, or spinning, saving two 
only—and one of these, being captured in the winter by a pike- 
fisher, had to be returned. Therefore the matter was taken 
into earnest consideration, with the result that the general 
feeling fcund voice in what practically amounted to a vote of 
censure on the inhabitants of the pool without definitely calling 
for their destruction. “If,” so approximately ran the expression 
of opinion, “‘a trout shall be taken by a brother who is bait- 
fishing, it may be retained.” There was a proviso as to the 
size of the fish, but it was not so strict as to hold out any hope 
for the veterans of the pool, should they be unwise enough to 
take the bait intended for barbel or bream, for which fish the 
fraternity in general, and two brothers in particular, at once 
began to display an unsuspected yearning. 

Before very long it became a recognised thing for these two 
brethren to sit one on each side of the weir, each holding his 
ledger-rod and regarding the troubled waters with a hopeful 
expression, and waiting for the barbel and bream to begin to bite. 
For barbel and bream the common earth-worm in its largest size 
is as good a bait as you shall find, and doubtless their patience 
would haye been rewarded had barbel and bream existed in the 
pool in any quantity. But of barbel and bream there is no 
considerable store there; indeed, only one of each kind has been 
taken, we believe, during several years. 

Nevertheless, the patience of the two anglers was not exhausted, 
and one day one brother was aroused by a shout from the other. 
Raising his eyes, he plainly perceived that his friend was fast in 
something heavy and vigorous which was hurrying round the 
pool, Like a true sportsman he hastened across the bridge with 
the landing-net, and after some exciting minutes had the pleasure 
of lifting out, not barbel or bream, but one of the veterans 
themselves. The fish was a noble specimen weighing some 
ounces more than that five pounds which every honest angler 
hopes some day to achieve, and you may imagine the joy of the 
successful brother, who shook hands with himself, his friend and 
the keeper, and generally failed to conceal the pride that was in 
him. Then, the first glow of triumph over, he remembered that 
his luncheon awaited him at an adjacent hostelry and went off in 
a condition of great benevolence to consume it. 

The other brother returned to his rod and ate meditative 
sandwiches with renewed hope; if one veteran had taken the 
earth-worm intended for barbel and bream why not another? 
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For some time he angled on confidently ; it seemed certain that 
he would have a bite in a minute, But somehow the bite came 
not, and an insidious doubt began to creep into his mind. Were 
there any veterans in his corner of the pool? If there were no 
veterans there he could not expect bites. He looked across at his 
friend’s corner ; the eddy there certainly had a better appearance 
than his own. What if all the veterans lived in it? To cuta 
long story of mental strife short, he decided that he would make 
a trial of the other corner while the absent brother feasted, and he 
accordingly removed himself, his rod and his sandwiches and 
became confident once more. 

Though confidence certainly aids success it does not ensure it, 
andgeven in the new corner bites came not. It seemed, indeed, 
as if distance had lent enchantment to the view, and the doubt 
returned in even more insidious fashion. What if there were no 
more veterans left anywhere in the pool? This possibility was 
very discouraging, and he began idly to look about him. By his 
side was the bag containing the absent brother’s earth-worms. 
He took it up and inspected the contents; they were notable 
earth-worms, finer and more considerable than his own. Still 
idly, he abstracted one and considered it, and after a while it 
seemed to him that it would be as easy to place it on his hook as 
to return it to the bag. This he accordingly did, and then, 
having committed the earth-worm to the deep, he began to 
meditate on other matters. 

He was aroused by two occurrences, one the return of the 
successful angler, the other an undoubted pull at his top-joint. 
To this he gave his attention first, and answering the puil he 
found that he too had hooked a large fish, which behaved in much 
the same manner as the first veteran. The positions were now 
reversed and the newly-returned brother hurried to his assistance ; 
between them they eventually landed what was obviously another 
and even more important veteran. It weighed, in fact, over six 
pounds. Now it was the second brother who failed to conceal 
the pride that was in him, and there was more shaking of hands, 
and by the time we reached the spot the very atmosphere seemed 
to rejoice; the sun beamed more brightly and the waters plashed 
more merrily. Yet we suspect (though we will no more than 
whisper it) that the first brother may have reflected somewhat 
ruefully on the insistence of human appetites; had he not gone 
away for his luncheon it was probable that both the veterans had 
fallen to his steel. Indeed, he said so—not grudgingly, but as one 
who states a fact—and commented on the turn of fortune that had 
inspired his >rother to fish in his corner and employ his earth-worm, 
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This fact disposed of, however, all was joy. Now we, as we 
have said, came up when the rejoicing was at its height, and 
rejoiced also for a space. But presently it seemed (to our 
unsuccessful mind) that these brothers were somewhat too 
fortunate; nor did they seem disposed, like Polycrates, to make 
sacrifice against the evil chance, but rather spoke of glass cases, 
methods of preservation, and other pinnacles of achievement. 
Therefore we were reluctantly compelled to remind them that 
these veterans had been taken with the earth-worm intended for 
barbel and bream—a circumstance which we for one should blush 
to record on a glass case. 

But they were full of argument. In the matter of Polycrates 
they pointed out that the cases were not parallel. Polycrates 
caught his fish after he had made his sacrifice; there was no 
precedent for making a sacrifice after catching the fish. Further, 
they explained that there would be no necessity for anything 
about earth-worms to appear on the glass cases; in fact such an 
idea had not entered their heads, Lastly and most forcibly they 
said that we were jealous, and that if we had not captured a 
veteran it had not been for lack of effort; had they not seen us 
angling for barbel and bream in the self-same manner but a day 
or two before? In short they reduced us to silence and shame. 

Below the weir-pool is the “ hut”—which, by the way, should 
have the honoured legend piscatoribus sacrum above its portal. 
It stands on piles right in the middle of the river, has a balcony 
running round it and is connected with land by a wooden bridge. 
In the hut a layman might soon learn ull the intimities of the 
craft—such talk would he hear concerning the habits of all fish 
that swim, and the ways of catching them; such variety of 
teckling, of rods, of flies, spinning-traces, floats, hooks, reels and 
landing-nets, would he see. And he might note, if of philosophic 
habit, the subtle difference betwixt morning and evening. In the 
morning the brotherhood is brisk and full of hope; it has a long 
day all its own; it snuffs the pure air; it fits together its rod 
with speed; care and worry are things unknown. But in the 
evening the brotherhood lingers and dallies with regret; it has 
spent its long day, perhaps with inadequate result; it no longer 
snuffs the pure air—it breathes it in with low sighs; it takes 
down its rod slowly, almost sadly: the shadow of London seems 
to be upon it once more. And go, still slowly (unless it 
absolutely has to catch a train) it crosses the bridge, passes along 
the river-bank until it reaches the keeper’s garden ; bids him and 
his wife good-night at the cottage door and proceeds thoughtfully 
on its wey to the station in the gathering dusk. 
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In the case of a fortunate brother who is accompanied by 
a veteran on his return journey the melancholy subsequent on 
irrevocable delights is no doubt sensibly lessened if not altogether 
removed; and even for the less successful there is always the 
consolation of knowing that next Saturday is but a week hence. 


H. T, SHEermncHaM. 














Chomasine’s Garden. 


In a quiet corner of Suffolk there is a beautiful garden—so 
beautiful that to those who love it, it may well seem the fairest 
spot in all the world. Until the reign of King Henry VIII. this 
garden, where now all kinds of flowers bloom, was covered with 
the sacred buildings of a monastery. On the north stood the 
church, to the south the refectory, and in the space between, the 
cloister garth and chapter house; to the west was the guest 
house, and to the east, somewhat removed from the main buildings, 
stood the infirmary, where sick monks were nursed back to life, 
or where they died. Close beneath the infirmary windows lay 
the little cemetery garden where they were buried, and where 
for many hundred years a sprinkling of earth from the Holy 
Land was laid over the last resting-place of each departing 
brother. 

But this was four hundred years ago. The tale of how the 
change was made, of how the great monastery was destroyed 
shall be told by me, even as it was told to me, in days long past, 
by one who stored up the traditions of the spot. 

When King Henry VIII. sent forth his stern command that 
the houses of the religious orders should be destroyed, and that 
those with large buildings and small communities who did no 
great good in the world should be swept away first, it naturally 
followed that the Monastery of Clare fell under the immediate 
notice of the King’s commissioners. Where once a hundred 
monks or more had chanted the daily offices, there were now so 
few that their voices sounded like the faint echo of some past 
day in the great arched roof of their church. 

Inquiries were made, official orders were drawn up, signed, 
and sealed, and a band of soldiers was sent to Clare. They left 
London in the morning, slept one night by the way, and, just 
as the church bell was sounding for matins, a turn in the road 
brought them upon the town of Clare. Before them they saw 
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the half ruined keep of the castle, standing like a watch-tower 
over the surrounding houses, and close beneath, along the banks 
of the river, nestled the old monastery, spreading its walls and 
its buildings over no small space of land. 

The captain of the band called to his followers to stop, and 
riding close up to the gate-house leaned from his horse and 
pulled the bell-rope with such force that the harsh clanging 
noise drowned the last notes of the matin’s bell. 

The porter was walking through the cloisters on his way to 
service, and hurrying, for he was somewhat late, But, hearing 
such an impatient sound, he turned back to see who stood without 
the gate. No sooner had he reached the entrance and heard the 
captain’s loud command—“ Open, in the name of the King!” 
than he fled with all speed to the church, leaving the gate still 
barred. There he found the prior, and taking no heed of the 
sound of the service which was being sung, he went boldly up 
the chancel steps, whispered his news in the prior’s ear, and 
begged he would come without delay. The prior went immediately, 
followed by all the monks but one who stayed to finish the 
service. 

He was the last who ever chanted a sacred office in the Priory 
Church at Clare. 

By the time the prior and the porter and the little following 
of monks reached the gate-house there was a great gathering 
without. Not only the soldiers, but also an assembly of folk 
from Clare were waiting, for the news had spread rapidly, and 
half the town knew that soldiers had come over the hill, and were 
standing at the Priory gate. And moreover the Priory gate was 
closed, and this was the most surprising news of all, for though 
the people of Clare had found many a complaint to make against 
the monks and their exactions, they had never before seen any 
man barred from entrance to the strangers’ hall, neither had they 
found a lack of hospitality from the monks within. 

“In the name of the King I demand an entrance,” cried the 
captain, as he saw the prior approaching. 

“Nay,” said the prior, “you are some outlaws who seek to 
harm this holy place. Your words are false and empty,” but he 
trembled as he spoke, for he knew his hour was come. 

Then the captain called forward his herald, who, in a loud 
clear voice, read the warrant of his Majesty the King against 
that monastery. 

“ Forasmuch as we understand the monastery of Austin Friars 
in our town of Clare is at present in such state as to be used 
neither to the glory of God nor to the benefit of our common- 
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wealth, we are minded to take the matter into our own hands for 
better purposes——” 

Loud and clear the herald’s voice rang on. The words echoed 
in the prior’s head till he scarcely knew if he heard aright 
or not. 

“. . . Proud, idle, luxurious, and careless of God’s house.” 
Were they true? Surely they were not true; he had but done 
as other priors and other monks before him—he was a rich man, 
the prior of a wealthy monastery. 

“The money that was given to God ye have taken for your 
own wealth, the property of the poor has given you riches and 
luxury.” At last the herald ceased, and knowing that he and 
his small following could not keep the soldiers out, the prior 
caused the gates to be opened, and entertained the captain and 
his followers to a great feast, feeling for the last time a generous 
and wealthy host. The soldiers marvelled when they saw the 
riches of the monastery, its vessels of gold and silver, its farms 
and lands, its horses and herds of cattle; and they noted how it 
lay among the rich meadows, watered by the river, and wondered 
that a little band of monks should enjoy all this wealth and yet 
wear the rough white garb of Austin Friars, and daily kneel for 
hours on the cold stone to offer their prayers to heaven. 

When the feast was over the prior and the captain and the 
sub-prior and six brothers passed from the guest-house across 
the cloister-garth and entered the chapter-house. The door 
swung to on its hinges, and none of those without ever quite 
knew what happened in the chapter-house that day, but it was 
rumoured that the prior himself fixed the great seal of the 
monastery to a writing, and thereby gave the buildings and land 
and all the wealth in his charge to the King for use at his 
discretion from that day forward; and it was said the captain 
took the writing himself and carried it to London a few days 
later. But this was known for certain, that before nightfall every 
monk had left the monastery, each with a reasonable gift of 
money, and the promise of some land or a pension at the King’s 
pleasure for his private maintenance, so that he must needs give 
thanks for that which was formerly his own. 

So soon as the deed was signed and sealed, and the monks had 
one and all passed through the outer gate, the captain set his 
men to work to fulfil the King’s command and destroy that 
monastery. But the buildings were so great and the walls so 
thick that their work was not half finished before the King 
required their presence elsewhere. So it came about that the 
monastery was left half ruined, with its walls still standing. And 
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many @ traveller was glad to find a resting-place by the way 
among the ruins of the deserted monastery. 

Folks said, in later days, that but a small part of the gold and 
silver and jewels of the monastery ever reached the King. And 
some of the treasure, it was said, the captain took, while every 
soldier dipped his hand in the church’s coffer to take what he 
could get. But who can tell of these things that were done so 
long ago? For no writing was kept; and of the people of Clare 
one told one tale and another another. 

Later, at his pleasure, King Henry presented the monastery 
and the lands around to one Richard Friend, who had rendered 
him gervice in time of need. But some years passed before the 
new owner came to live at Clare, and Henry was no longer king. 
So soon as he came to make the Priory his home, Richard Friend 
set himself to work to make what was left of the old monastery 
buildings a fit dwelling-place for himself and his daughter 
Thomasine. 

Of the church, the refectory and the chapter-house he fourd 
but little left, for the people of Clare had fetched away the stones 
to build their cottages; but the guest-house was in no great 
state of ruin, and the new owner determined to make this his 
future home, Finding that some of those who had been monks were 
living in the cottages round, adding to their small pensions by 
the labour of their hands, Richard Friend employed them to 
rebuild his house. Soon the ring of the hammer was heard in the 
place once more, and the noise and racket of building echoed from 
wall to wall. 

The monks, who held the old building in great reverence, 
touched no part to harm it; but what they found standing they 
left standing, and many a window and arch that other men would 
have pulled down they contrived to merge into the plan of the 
new buildings. The upper storey of the guest-house was almost 
gone, except for part of the east wall, with one perfect arched 
window where still remained some fragments of coloured glass, 
with a picture of St. Francis. This they left. 

The new floor they supported with great beams and rafters of 
oak, carving them at their pleasure, lodging the ends in the old 
flint walls of the monastery, yet touching no arch and no stone 
to destroy it. 

Beyond the guest-house was indeed a scene of desolation. 
Where once the church had stood a heap of ruins lay clothed with 
shoots of grass and nettles and patches of soft green moss. So 
Richard Friend went into the town of Clare, and made inquiries 
for a man who understood the planting of trees and the growing 
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of flowers ; and before long he met the very monk who had tended 
the prior’s garden in the days of peace, and the brother learning 
his errand begged that he himself might go back and care for the 
place he loved. Then Richard Friend, who had many cares to 
occupy him, handed the charge of the garden to his daughter and 
the old monk. Together they walked in that scene of desolation 
and planned how the flowers should grow. 

Thomasine, having lately read some works by Sir Francis 
Bacon, determined she would have the garden such as he described 
— green in the entrance, a heath at the going forth, and the 
main garden in the midst,” and this main garden should lie 
amongst the walls of the old monastery and be divided and sur- 
rounded by them. The gardener-monk on his part thought only 
of what had been, and determined he would leave the history 
of the priory to be traced in the garden. First he chose carefully 
the best tiles from the heap of ruins, and tiled what remained of 
the walls, that the rain and frost might not get in, and loosen 
the flints by rotting the plaster. Then he planned the main 
garden—where the cloisters had been should be a cloister garden. 
A square grass plot should be in the centre, with walks around and 
flower borders against the old cloister wall where the monks had 
trod in daily meditation. In the borders he would plant lilies, he 
said, the Blessed Virgin’s flower; and Thomasine interrupting spoke 
for roses too, the flower of England. Then they passed from the 
cloister garden under the arch that once led to the Priory Church, 
and the old monk, stretching out his hand, dipped his fingers in 
the stoup where the holy water should have been, and crossed 
himself with the pure water from Heaven which fell as rain. 

“Here I would have a rose-walk running east and west, and 
another north and south,” said Thomasine, “that the sun may 
always shine down some path when I wish to walk.” 

“ Even so, lady,” said the monk. “The paths shall cross where 
the nave and chancel met, and they shall run north and south and 
east and west.” 

So the walks were made, and to this day the sun shines on one 
path or the other whenever he shines at all, And theold church 
walls surround the garden and shelter it, so that the roses bloom 
in December and the lilies are out in May. 

Near the church doorway the monk left the font, thinking it 
were more meet it should stand beneath the open sky, amid the 
flowers, touched by the sunshine and the rain, than that it should 
be torn from the spot where it had always stood, and be handled 
by strangers, and perhaps placed in a church, and perhaps left by 
the road-side and forgotten, 
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One day there was a marriage feast at the house, and Thomasine 
became the wife of Thomas Barker. For many years she dwelt 
in foreign lands and the monk cared for the garden by himself. 
As the years passed by Richard Friend grew old, and one day he 
died. Then Thomasine came back, and she and her husband lived 
in the Priory, and year by year the garden grew more beautiful. 
And as the years passed she left this lesson with her children— 
that the ground was sacred, and for all time no change should be 
made within its walls, where paths were, there they should remain, 
and even so with the flower borders and the rose waiks; for the 
garden was made by those who loved the spot and by those who 
knew its history, and its plan is full of meaning, so that no line 
should be lost. ‘This she taught her children, and so well did they 
learn the lesson that no path has been altered from that day to 
this, and the grass-walks are now where the grass-walks were then. 
And where a rose bush has died there has always been someone 
to replace it by a younger tree, so that to this day the garden is 
beautiful, and the font stands beneath the open sky, and the rose- 
walks cross where the nave and chancel met. 


Katuerine W, Barker. 

















Our Beautiful Harbour.” 


Ir is one of the stock jokes of Australia—the way we Sidneysiders 
brag of “our beautiful harbour.” They “poke it at us” from 
one end of the Commonwealth to the other, they declare that our 
welcome to over-sea visitors depends entirely on their answer to 
our invariable first question : “ What do you think of the harbour?” 
And the climax is reached in the story, apocryphal, of course, 
of the man o’ war newly arrived on the station, which steamed 
up to her moorings in Farm Cove hanging a board over her 
quarter, with the inscription, “We have seen your beautiful 
harbour and we admire it very much.” These jibes may possibly 
have a slight basis of truth—perhaps we are a trifle too insistent, 
and cry up our own wares a thought too loudly—but we cannot 
help it, the habit has become second nature. What his boulevards 
are to the Parisian, what Naples is to the Italian of the south, 
or the Rhine to the sons of the Fatherland, that, and no less, is 
“our harbour” to the Cornstalk. It is his standard of beauty 
in Nature. 

And with very good reason. For although the claim of 
Sydney Harbour to be unquestionably the most beautiful in the 
world may not be universally admitted, yet there is no doubt 
that it ranks high among the first half-dozen, while from the 
point of view of commodiousness and safety it is probably an 
easy first. The New Zealander may rave of Auckland, with the 
triple-coned volcano, Rangitoto, lying athwart the entrance; the 
Tasmanian, pointing scornfully at Sydney’s low-lying shores, 
may extol the mountains of his Derwent estuary and grand old 
Mount Wellington brooding above Hobart; to the Neapolitan, 
fresh from the many-coloured loveliness of his native bay, the 
blue-grey gums and the Sydney whitewash may seem but vain 
things; but each of them is more than likely to rank the beauty 
of Sydney as second only to that of his own beloved town. 
Small wonder then that her sons place her at the very head of 
all, and that many strangers agree with them. 
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New South Wales is not rich in harbours, beautiful or other- 
wise. There is Twofold Bay in the extreme south, a fine natural 
haven, which, in the old days, was a great resort of the ships 
engaged in the whaling industry. The practical disappearance 
of whales from these latitudes has naturally been followed by the 
break-up of the whaling fleet, and the quiet of Twofold Bay is 
now rarely broken save by the visit of the bi-weekly coasting 
steamer to the little township of Eden. Should the district of 
Bombala, in the immediate neighbourhood, be finally selected as 
the site of the Commonwealth capital, no doubt the former 
glories of Twofold Bay would more than revive, but it is very 
doubtful if Bombala has much chance of being chosen, as, apart 
from the natural disinclination of both Sydney and Melbourne 
to see a rival port securely established almost mid-way between 
them, visions of a “ hostile raid from the sea-coast ” are the one 
bugbear of the Australian studying foreign policies—and the 
Federal capital must not be exposed to such a risk. Further up 
the coast the coaling ports of Wollongong, Bulli, and Port 
Kembla, are harbours only by courtesy; they are practically 
open roadsteads, and during bad weather the visiting colliers 
have to lie-to off-shore till the warning cone is hauled down from 
the signal post. Botany Bay, a few miles south of Sydney, 
recommended as a good site for a colony by Captain Cook, on his 
discovering it in 1770, is far too shallow and exposed ever to 
have made a harbour. 

Cook himself actually entered what is now Sydney Harbour, 
but took it to be a mere “ open bay in which there appeared to 
be good anchorage”; and it was not until 1788 that Captain 
Arthur Phillip, who had been sent out in charge of eleven ships 
to found a convict settlement, finding himself unable to agree 
with Cook’s estimate of Botany Bay, determined to explore the 
coast to the northward. In doing so he penetrated further up 
the “open bay,” and discovered it to be, in reality, one of the 
finest harbours of the world. The mouths of the northern rivers 
Macleay, Clarence, Richmond and the rest, are all more or less 
encumbered by sand-bars which prevent the approach of anything 
more than very moderate-sized shipping ; even Newcastle on the 
Hunter, the principal coal-town and third port of Australia, 
is difficult of access in certain states of the weather. So that it 
is not for its beauty alone that Sydney has reason to be proud 
of “ our beautiful harbour.” 

Sydney Harbour—the official title of Port Jackson is now 
very seldom heard—is a long narrow inlet running nearly due 


east and west. TF'rom the Heads to the town of Parramatta, at the 
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top of the long arm known as the Parramatta River, is about 
twenty-five miles, the breadth is nowhere more than from two to 
two-and-a-half miles. The coastline is remarkably indented, 
three main branches, Middle Harbour, Lane Cove River, and 
Parramatta River stretching like tentacles away from the main 
body; each of these, as well as the main body itself, is again 
broken up and diversified by innumerable bays, winding creeks, 
and far-reaching inlets. The total coastline of Port Jackson has 
been computed at well over a thousand miles; no stream of any 
importance flows in. 

The entrance is formed by the bold dark mass of North Head, 
standing straight out to sea with a sheer cliff-fall of about 
two hundred feet, and by the gentler-looking South Head, which 
slopes up more gradually from the water and is crowned by the 
Macquarie Lighthouse, electrically lit, the strongest light, with 
the exception of the newly-installed Lizard, in the world. Some- 
thing less than a mile of water separates the two Heads. 

Sydney itself lies principally on the southern shore, nine to 
ten miles up, the suburbs straggle in and out on both sides of 
the harbour, following the curves of bay and headland and 
pushing their way inland along the lines of railway; it is almost 
as shapeless a town as London. The busiest parts of the harbour 
are Woolloomoolloo Bay, Circular Quay, and Darling Harbour, 
the first and last-named being principally occupied by cargo- 
carriers, supplemented by most of the inter-colonial passenger- 
steamers and a few minor mail-carrying lines, while Circular 
Quay is the home of the big mail-liner, the giant White Star 
cargo-boats, and the ever increasing ferry traffic. 

Naturally, in a town like Sydney, sprawling at large around 
a vast landlocked harbour, the ferry-steamer is a most important 
feature of locomotion. Already one whole side of Circular Quay 
is given up to the incessant succession of puffing little two-decked 
double-ended steamers, the congestion grows ever greater as. each 
little waterside suburb insists on getting its own wharf at the 
Quay in direct communication with the electric trams, and there 
is continual talk of turning out the P. and O., the Messageries, 
Orient, and other big lines to make way for the insatiable 
demands of the local traffic. Circular Quay, in truth, is the hub 
of Sydney, not only actually in the present, but also historically. 
It is the modern edition of Sydney Cove, on whose shores, 
Phillip, on the 26th day of January, 1788, hoisted the British flag, 
and founded the city of Sydney. To quote Phillip’s own words— 


“This cove is about a quarter of a mile across at the entrance, and half 
ami‘e in length. In it ships can anchor so close to the shore that ata 
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very small expense quays can be made at which the largest ships may 
unload.” 


Well, the quays have been made; and now, less than one hundred 
and twenty years after those words were written, twelve-thousand- 
ton steamers line the wharves of “ this cove,” and the low hills at 
its back are the site of a city of half-a-million. 

Immediately to the east of Circular Quay, on the point separating 
it from Farm Cove, haunt of the man o’war, lie Government 
House and grounds, flanked by the famous Botanical Gardens ; 
and two miles or so further up the harbour, ¢.c. westwards, traffic 
of any size ceases, and the two long inlets, the Lane Cove and 
Parramatta Rivers, used only by ferry-steamers and pleasure- 
parties, wind away into the interior, separated for the first mile 
or two only by the long, narrow peninsula of Hunter’s Hill, the 
prettiest of all Sydney’s residential suburbs. Enough of dry 
topography. 

With a playground such as this, and a climate like theirs, you 
may imagine whether the citizens of Sydney take to the water 
like ducks or not. Yachting, in the English sense of the term, 
i.e. cruising in the open for weeks at a time, there is practically 
none; comparatively few men can keep yachts of the requisite 
size, or can spare the time. But everyone who can possibly 
manage it keeps some sort of craft—sailing, rowing, or canosing— 
of his own; and the “ Boats for Hire” signs are like the snipe 
in the Irishman’s bog, they fairly jostle one another hereabouts, 
Every fine half-holiday the harbour is white with the wings of 
the “mosquito fleet” as they call it, half-decked sixteen to 
twenty-two footers manned by half-a-dozen youngsters, who sit 
on the gunwale and stretch themselves far back to windward, as 
she lies down under her racing canvas in the run down to the 
mark-boat. 

Some profane new chum compared it to “ sailing in a skimming- 
dish round your mother’s wash-tub,” and to those who have 
knocked about round the Outer Hebrides or threshed their way 
down Channel in the teeth of a south-wester there may be some 
truth in the comparison. But it is not all plain sailing in 
Sydney Harbour, sheltered though it be. The sudden puffs of 
wind from the narrow gullies and the numberless promontories 
are remarkably treacherous, the “southerly buster” has a trick 
of roaring up the coast at forty miles an hour with scarce a 
moment’s warning; the mosquito fleet is built for speed rather 
than endurance, and is apt to turn turtle with disconcerting 
suddenness, and—there are always the sharks. 

The sharks of Sydney Harbour have their own reputation, and 
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it is not a nice one. It is said that in the old days no cordon of 
boats was required at night round the convict station on Cockatoo 
Island—the sharks were sufficient guard. However that may be, 
there is no doubt as to the dangerous character of their present- 
day descendants. Summer is their most vicious season, the 
waters in the neighbourhood of the Glebe Island abattoirs are 
their favourite hunting ground, but every part of the Harbour is 
more or less infested by these pests. Young Sydney cherishes a 
fond belief that the upper reaches of Middle Harbour, most 
ideal of pic-nic and camping grounds, are immune, thanks to a 
sand-bar entitled the Spit, which stretches right across the creek 
a mile or so up; but pleasure skiffs and even shallow draught 
steam-launches have no difficulty in negotiating the Spit, and 
where these can go Jack Shark can surely follow. Probably their 
undoubted rarity in this part is simply due to the greater amount 
of food to be found in the wide stretches of the harbour proper. 

Not a season passes without numerous dogs and perhaps half- 
a-dozen careless bathers being taken down by the brutes; the 
following story, which will probably be scouted as a “yarn” 
though literally true, will sufficiently attest their voracity. Four 
or five summers ago a party of children with their nurse and 
dog were playing on a little sandy beach on the Lane Cove River, 
a “river,” be it understood, which at low tide, as it then was, is 
simply a maze of barely covered sandbanks, through which the 
ferry-boats follow a devious channel. The dog was standing a 
yard or so from the water’s edge, when, with a swirl and a rush, 
a twelve-foot shark literally flung himself up on to the beach, bit 
the wretched animal in half, and with another powerful contrac- 
tion of all his muscles, rolled back into the water and got clear 
away. 

The writer saw his own dog, a very powerful retriever, get his 
head snapped clean off within three yards of the shore and in 
less than two feet of water; the poor beast had an incurable 
habit of grubbing after stones in the shallows, and one hot 
afternoon on being let off the chain he rushed headlong down the 
garden to enjoy his favourite amusement, ran in up to his middle, 
plunged in like a boy “ taking a duck,” and—only his headless 
body rose to the surface. In this case the shark must have been 
desperate from absolute starvation, as poor old Roy was a big dog, 
and used to make noise and splashing enough to scare any 
ordinary shark out of its wits. 

How about bathing, then? Well, it certainly is not as 
universal as it would otherwise be, but most people who live in a 
water-frontage bouse enclose sufficient for a modest swim, and 
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there are many, though scarcely enough, public swimming baths 
in various parts of the harbour. 

The victories of Cavill, Hellings, and other champions who 
have of late years come to England and swept the swimming 
world of its prizes, show that the art is not neglected in Sydney. 
As for the ordinary small boy, he is much the same all the world 
over. Neither the poisonous mud of the Thames nor the sharks of 
Port Jackson will deter him if he feels like going in; and who 
shall say that, of the two, the off-chance of a shark is not better 
than the certainty of reeking filth ? 

But sharks cannot interfere with the joys of pic-nics or of 
camping out, and these are Sydney's dearest pleasures. On a fine 
public holiday half the city is afloat on the harbour, or pic- 
nicking in some quiet corner of its shore. The boat-loads of 
young men and maidens stream out by the hundred to every 
creek and bay, the thin blue smoke of the fire where the billy 
boils rises from every sheltered nook; they return home under 
the big white magn singing in lusty chorus, their boats heaped 
high with branches of golden wattle or huge bunches of the 
edel weies-like flannel-flower. 

For the Christmas or Easter holidays a party of young men 
will hire a tent and a boat, load up with blankets, provisions, and 
fishing-bait, and then—hey for the furthermost recesses of 
Middle Harbour or Lane Cove, and a week of Robinson Crusoe 
freedom—catch and cook your own dinner, bathe from daylight 
to dark, sail and row and loaf and doze and scour the bush, dress 
when you like and as you like, and at night roll yourself up in 
your blanket with nothing between you and the eternal stars but 
a single fold of canvas. The city might be a thousand miles 
away, your dwelling-place is primeval forest. 

It is a grand experience for street-bred people, and so 
fascinating is the life to some that permanent camps are 
occasionally got up. ‘These, of course, are more elaborate: half- 
a-dozen sleeping tents, a marquee as common sitting-room, a man 
to “do chores,” to cook, and to look after things in the absence 
of the owners. The amateur Crusoes catch the nearest ferry-boat 
to their daily work, each goes his own way to law-court, 
chambers, or office, and at night they return to their peaceful 
solitude. With a party who fit into each other's tastes, this life 
will continue for months or even years: surely it is better than 
bachelor lodgings or a stuffy boarding-house! One of the party 
may happen to fall from grace, to sink back into the Slough 
of Respectability, a mere tax-paying, suburban-villa dwelling 
Benedict, but there are plenty of candidates for his vacant place, 
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and the camp, like the regiment, is undying. One such has been 
in existence for nearly ten years. 

But of the beauty of Sydney Harbour who can fittingly write? 
It is not grand, magnificent or overpowering, it does not boldly 
challenge your admiration or undeniably compel your instant 
homage: rather it steals upon you gently, winds its way into your 
heart unawares, takes soft but firm possession of your affections, 
till you find yourself prizing its calm and peaceful loveliness 
above all the rugged glories of the mountains. It needs the sun, 
as indeed does most Australian scenery, but the sun is nearly 
always there. Given a cold raw day with the short waves 
breaking angrily and the grey clouds hurrying across the leaden 
sky, while the gums toss their arms in misery as the fierce rain 
squalls whip them, and the Harbour is not beautiful; it has all 
the ugliness of storm with none of its grandeur. 

But such days are rare, and for weeks together it is a dream of 
beauty. See it on an early spring morning when the low white 
mists are slowly melting before the scarce-riggn sun, when the 
bush is still dark and dripping with dew, and the night-shadows 
have hardly yet trooped back to their hiding-place; when the 
half-seen level lanes of water are vistas of delicate pearly grey 
shot towards the East with faintest pink and tenderest green ; 
when the spires of Sydney and the distant headlands show dimly 
through the thinning haze; when the infinitely distant dome of 
faintest blue, unspecked by cloud, speaks of heat to come though 
all is still cool and fresh; when the morning chorus of the 
kookaburras is the only sound that breaks the shadowy silence— 
see it then, and translate it into words if you can. 

Or go up to the North Shore heights in the full blaze of a 
summer noon, and look out over the sapphire expanse, edged with 
a ribbon of golden sand and set in the sombre emerald of the 
bush. The soft north-east breeze comes languidly in over a 
thousand leagues of ocean, scarcely raising a catepaw on the 
rippleless blue mirror at your feet, the sails of the idly drifting 
coasters flap uselessly, and only the energy of the untiring ferry 
boats seems proof against the all-conquering heat. 

Over against you, the great city, her thousand masts traced hard 
against the white-hot sky, feels the feverish summer pulsating 
through all her veins; to the left, bay after bay, headland after 
headland, piled high with crowded terraces or studded with 
lordly pleasure-houses set deep in gardens of palm and alce, lead 
the eye to where a thin trail of smoke shows some homeward- 
bound liner disappearing seawards behind Bradley’s Head, Turn 
to the right, and follow the windings of the Parramatta River, a 
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slender ribbon appearing and disappearing in glimpses of 
brilliant blue as creek and tributary inlet alternately show 
through the screen of trees, or are hidden by the intervening 
foliage. And if, after this panoramic view of our Harbour you 
desire a closer acquaintance with her beauties, take the Lane 
Cove Ferry and spend a long beautiful hour steaming leisurely 
across and across the “river,” and stopping at wharf after wharf 
along the steep villa-clad slopes of Hunter’s Hill. 

Then, when you have reached the final stopping-place, hire a 
skiff and pull yourself slowly onwards, past rock-hung inlets and 
mangrove-grown swamps and islets, past echo-haunted hillsides 
and fern-fringed caves, past sandbanks where the little scarlet- 
legged seagulls wheel and scream, and up broad reaches whose 
silence is disturbed only by the splash of the leaping fish, past 
overhanging boulder and treacherous hidden reef, round many a 
curve and over many an unexpected shallow, till the “river” 
narrows suddenly between the orange orchards, and at long last 
your boat’s keel grates on the stones at the end of a mile-long 
gorge, whose trees, interlacing a hundred feet above your head, 
all but shut out the sky. You will begin to know something of 
“our beautiful Harbour” then, and, knowing, to love it. 

Or again, at night, as you swing in your hammock in the cool 
verandah, and the huge round moon climbs slowly up above the 
opposite hill, throwing out the feathery outline of the gums, 
turning each underleaf of the nearer trees to sparkling diamonds, 
and tracing a lane of trembling silver along the quiet water. 
The whole air is filled with a pure white radiance, through which 
the Circular Quay electrics blaze and quiver, stabbing with their 
reflections the inky depths at their feet. From midharbour the 
Fort Denison signal-light gleams blood-red, the busy brilliant 
ferry boats hurry back and forth like red-and-green-eyed fire-flies, 
the outline of the further bays is traced in lines of stars, and 
with pendulum-like regularity the giant light-beam from far 
Macquarie Lighthouse swings solemnly round the horizon. 
Truly and indeed, as Henry Lawson sings, 


“ Round the world there gleam the beacons of a thousand ports of call, 
But the lights of Sydney Harbour are the grandest of them all.” 


Truer couplet was never written. 


Rt. Mauer pe Carreser. 
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Che Stepping-Stone. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL 
(“ Katharine Wylde”). 


AvuTHoR or ‘OuR WILLS AND Fatss,’ ‘Mr. Bryant’s MisTAKs,’ ETC. 


Cuaprer Y. 


Viota had disappeared from the terrace; and Eustace, feeling 
defrauded, burst into the Panelled Parlour where sometimes of a 
morning she was to be found settling her flowers. His foot was 
suddently arrested, for behind the Spanish leather screen he saw 
a most startling sight, Miss Sercombe, usually so calm, so quiet— 
like “a sea when storms are o’er ”—who looked down on the petty 
woes of the younger folk with the quiet disdain of one who had 
attained to peace—Aunt Margaret was crouching by the table, 
her head buried in her arms, her whole frame shaken by tearless 
sobs. Over her with menaciog air, stood a man, a stranger to 
Eustace, superficially like Clive the big dragoon though older 
and probably more intelligent. Neither the man nor the lady 
perceived the new-comer, and Eustace heard these words before 
he could make his presence known :— 

“T must say you and your old fool of a father have a pretty 
way of exhibiting gratitude. All these years when a word might 
have ruined you, Margaret, I have held my tongue. He has 
repaid me by picking quarrels with my entire family ; and you, 
when I repeat what considering your circumstances—pooh ! con- 
sidering your character—is a generous offer, you abuse me as if I 
were a thief, like your damned scoundrel of a brother! But I 
don’t intend to be refused. You had better think twice before 
making an enemy of me, my immaculate Margaret!” 

Miss Sercombe’s only answer was a shudder; and Eustace, 
unutterably astonished and resisting an ignoble inclination to 
run away, advanced into the room with heightened colour and head 
well erect, saying— 
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“May I ask, sir, who you are, and what you mean by taking 
this tone with my aunt?” 

The man’s manner changed at once. He drew himself up and 
stared. 

“ Margaret,” be said, “I don’t know this boy. What right 
has he to intrude?” 

Miss Sercombe rose; she put her arm through her nephew's, 
leaning on him, and speaking calmly, though with effort. 

“T give him the right to intrude. Iam no longer defenceless. 
After my father he is the head of the family, and you must 
reckon with him, Eustace, this is Stopford Sercombe, your cousin. 
Will you tell him, if you please, that when a lady refuses an offer 
of marriage it is customary for the suitor to submit to her 
decision and take himself away. Will you also tell him that if he 
is looking for money, any fortune I am likely to have will be 
insufficient to satisfy him.” 

“You hear, sir, what my aunt says,” said Eustace, wondering 
uncomfortably by what force he was to eject so large and imposing 
@ person. 

Mr. Stopford Sercombe, however, only laughed. ‘“ Don’t let us 
waste time in heroics,” he said; “it is unfortunate, Margaret, 
that never in all your life have you been able to discuss a matter 
reasonably, I hardly think you wish me to lay ail the circum- 
stances bare for this young gentleman’s inspection.” He turned 
a little, fixing an eye-glass in his eye. 

“So you are young Eustace, are you? I heard you were here, 
and already the old man’s idol. We all go through the stage of 
being his idol. I see you have a strong likeness to your parents. 
Well, your father was once my most intimate friend; ten years 
my senior and respected accordingly. When he cheated me to the 
tune of £900—debts of honour, of course—I resolved henceforward 
to choose my intimates among my contemporaries. It is rather 
bold, young sir, for you to stand up among your relations in 
your father’s shoes, unless you are prepared to pay your father’s 
debts,” 

“Do you mean,” said Eustace, coolly, “ that you are looking for 
£900? My aunt is not the proper person to ask for it, and I 
must request you to leave her.” 

“ Margaret,” said the man, “ for the last time, do you intend to 
marry me or do you not? Oh, don’t darken counsel, young man! 
Your advice is not likely to be disinterested. For my part I wish 
to secure Margaret against being cut off with a shilling, even 
though I risk impoverishing the direct heir, the son of Adolphus. 
Come now, Margaret; that old man will not live six weeks, we 
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all know that. It is absolutely necessary the future should be 
considered. You will not deny that I have claims. When I offer 
you a favourable settlement it’s a mistake to drive me into 
making my claim public.” 

“I will answer you to-morrow,” said Miss Sercombe; “leave 
me, and let me consult Eustace.” 

She threw herself on a chair, apparently with a sudden sur- 
render to weakness and desperation, quite comprehensible to 
Eustace and which he suspected a family characteristic. 

He opened the door ostentatiously; and the big man passed 
out. First, however, he looked Eustace up and down and said, 

“You're a sufficiently well-looking lad, a fact the old man 
doubtless appreciates. My brother tells me you have the art 
of letting off cheap heroics. Well, I am not in my dotage, 
nor am I so easily impressed as Clive. It will take a good 
deal to convince me that your father’s son should be received on 
equal terms by respectable people. Good morning, sir. Margaret, 
good-bye.” 

And he went out with all the dignity of one who is master of 
the situation. 

Eustace shut the door and slowly returned to his aunt. She 
had resumed her dejected attitude, and tears were trickling 
through her fingers. | 

“Don’t—don’t let Viola come!” sobbed Miss Sercombe: ‘She 
knows nothing. I don’t wish her to know. Don’t tell Viola, 
Eustace! Promise me!” 

“T will tell no one, Aunt Margaret,” answered her nephew, 
understanding that this quiet, dignified little lady, more like 
himself than he had imagined, also had ghosts in her secret 
chamber, and knew the harsh faces of weakness, fear, remorse, 
perhaps of despair. “I will forget everything if you wish; but 
if you think explanations would enable me to help you I will 
remember them only so long as they are of use; in getting rid of 
this man, for instance!” 

“Oh, I suppose I must marry him,” said Miss Sercombe 
hurriedly. “I have staved it off year after year. Now I think I 
had better do it.” 

“Aunt Margaret, I imagine it’s your fortune he’s in love 
with.” 

“Why, of course! He only wants money. He says we owe it 
tohim. That was quite true what he said of your father, Eustace. 
He was robbed, and he said nothing. He began by being 
generous in those early days, when we were so wretched, my 
brothers and I—I too!” 
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“He is not generous now,” said Eustace. “Aunt Margaret, 
if it’s only a question of money, would it not be possible just to 
pay him?” 

“My dear Eustace! when it’s your grandfather who holds the 
money!” She had grown calm, and now sat up straight, 
smoothing her hair mechanically and arranging her sleeve. “ My 
dear, it is your grandfather who is buying Stopford for me, Don’t 
suppose it’s a new project. If Stopford was not over forward till 
to-day, it’s because only now has his need for money become great 
enough to overcome his repugnance—a repugnance shared by my 
father—to a plain, middle-aged, and tarnished woman. Oh! he 
would much prefer to marry Viola; he tried making love to her 
last year. But your grandfather told him he would not get 
one farthing with Viola.” 

“Viola! he surely did not imagine he could marry Viola? 
Aunt Margaret, my grandfather is a little childish. You surely 
do not attach importance to his whims?” 

“He was not childish ten years ago, Eustace; and any rich 
man’s whims are important.” 

“Tf he wasn’t childish, he was mad. I am really attached to 
my grandfather, but I must say his tone to you is incom- 
prehensible! I can’t think how you stand it. Surely, you 
wouldn’t let him marry you against your will ? ” 

“ Not even at forty-five ?” 

“ At forty-five””—began Eustace and checked himself, colouring. 
A gleam of humour shone in Miss Sercombe’s eyes. 

“You may say it, my dear boy!” 

“Oh,” said Eustace, “I was only wondering why my grand- 
father should be so anxious for you to marry at forty-five.” 

She patted his hand witha smile. ‘“ Your amazement is natural. 
I have not forgotten my own amazements at twenty-three.” She 
was silent a moment; then continued: “When I was thirty, I 
thought myself so old that I must do something desperate. You 
ask your grandfather's reason ? Well it is there; in my impatience 
at thirty.” 

“These are enigmas, Aunt Margaret.” 

“Oh yes! And you have heard too much to be put off with 
enigmas! If I tell you, Eustace, it will be as you say that you 
may help me. You do not know what it is to live for fifteen 
years with a thing you dare not speak of.” 

Eustace was silent: he certainly did not understand a wish 
to speak: his own desire was altogether for silence. 

“Your grandfather,” she went on slowly, “has never cared 
for anything in man, woman, or child, except beauty. My 
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mother was a woman of extraordinary beauty—they say Viola is 
like her; my brothers were splendid boys and my father adored 
them. But I, who killed my mother by my birth, I was always 
plain, and my father never could endure me.. Yes! yes! I am 
beating about the bush I know: but you must bear it! There are 
some things one must invent reasons for, to satisfy at least 
oneself! I grew up with an exaggerated idea of my ugliness. I 
thought myself deformed, repulsive, a laughing-stock; one who 
had no chance in heaven or earth. That is not a good frame of 
mind. One gets to thinking it does not matter what one does.” 

“Yes,” said Eustace, “I know.” 

She looked at him sharply, but replied, “No, you cannot know 
what it is to be an unloved girl—nearing thirty and, God forgive 
me! without faith in God, or man, or woman. It is different now! 
I have some faith now! a mustard seed perhaps, but some— 
some!” 

“What happened, Aunt Margaret, when you were thirty?” 
asked Eustace, gently. He understood he was to have the story of 
the music-master. It seemed to him trivial for co much emotion. 
Twenty, looking at forty-five, is apt to say “Can these dry bones 
have lived ?” 

“‘ Eustace, when I was thirty, for the first time I heard a man 
say he loved me, and in a tone that spoke its truth.” She covered 
her face, and her voice was passionate in its apology. ‘ Eustace, 
how could I help it? Was it wonderful that I who had never had 
the home affections which keep a woman straight, no mother, a 
father who detested, brothers who mocked me and who never let 
any law human or divine stop them in anything they wanted to 
do—was it wonderful that when at last I was loved, I, who had 
thought myself like the horrible Avengers insufferable to the gods 
and the human kind—was it wonderful that I should love him in 
return?” 

“Tt was very natural,” said Eustace. Perhaps his tone showed 
he was not thoroughly interested, even thought it a little 
ridiculous for an old maid to talk so hotly about love. 

“Oh,” cried Miss Sercombe, “ what do you boys and girls, with 
your handsome faces, your birthright of winning affection 
everywhere—what do you know about love? It never can be a 
single, all-absorbing passion with you! If you lose one, you take 
another; that is all. But with us—with him and me—oh yes, he 
also had had a sad life—I was his first real love, his first, per- 
haps his only love!—for myself, well! fifteen years later, never 
having seen him since, I love him as much to-day as I loved 
him fifteen years ego!” 
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“Someone told me, Aunt Margaret,” ventured Eustace, “that 
he was your music-master.” 

“Perhaps you did not know I was a musician?” said Miss 
Sercombe, scornfully: ‘No one but he ever cared. I had hardly 
cared myself, hardly known it till he told me there was one thing 
I could do supremely well. Yes, he was my music-master. For 
fifteen years I have hated music; it reminds me tco much of my 
lost happiness.” 

“Music runs in the family. My poor father—the little chap 
will have his voice. I know something of music myself. And 
Viola——” 

“Yes, I have seen you listening to Viola. You think she plays 
well?” 

“ Divinely.” 

“T played a great deal better than Viola,” said Miss Sercombe, 
coolly. ‘I composed also. Piles of my compositions will be 
found some day in manuscript. Till he came I had no idea my art 
had any value. It had great value; it bought me his love. He 
loved me for my music first, then for myself.” 

“Well, Aunt Margaret, and what exactly separated you? ” 

She was long silent; the mingled exaltation and tragic force on 
her face arrested Eustace’s attention. There was surely more 
in all this than he had imagined. 

“Heaven!” said Miss Sercombe, at last. “God separated us! 
I was like Saul, smitten down by the roadside, and asked by a 
supernatural voice why I was sinning! Eustace, you want to 
know exactly what had happened. I will tell you. I had left my 
home—respectability—virtue—with him. Three days later, 
Stopford, the cousin whom you saw to-day, found us, telegraphed 
to my father, who came and took me away, by force. I say by 
force, but that is a fiction. I submitted; I welcomed him. For I 
was terrified by what I had done; I was in an agony of remorse 
and terror. I had no faith—no: but I was superstitious and I 
imagined myself and my lover cursed for our sin by God. I had 
expected happiness, 1 was enduring misery: such misery that I 
believed I had committed the unpardonable sin, and only ruin lay 
before me, and before him, my lover whose welfare was far more 

to me than my own.’ 

She spoke quietly and low; was perfectly calm now, perfectly 
sad. Eustace ventured no word of sympathy. 

“Only it was not repentance! Make no mistake, Eustace; it 
was heathen fear, not repentance! I am like Esau who sought 
repentance earnestly, with tears. I have tried all the Churches. 

Viola will tell you how in Rome, your Rome, the centre of 
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Christianity, I tried to find faith which these cold northern 
churches don’t know how to offer. I found nothing. Sometimes I 
still think mine was the unpardonable sin, and that I am not 
allowed to come even within sight of grace. Of course, you don’t 
understand me,” she ended, impatiently, “ you are like your grand- 
father, satisfied by a religion of abstractions. Men do not feel the 
need for religion as we wretched women do.” 

“ Aunt Margaret, why did he not marry you?” 

“For the best of reasons. He was married already.” 

“What? You don’t mean to say he deceived you like 
that?” 

“Hush! He deceived no one. I knew it.” 

Eustace shuddored. He felt half afraid of her. There was a 
magnificence about her fall, which made his own catastrophe seem 
even more cowardly and paltry than usual. 

After another silence, Miss Sercombe resumed. 

“Let me tell you what followed. My father, fanatical as to the 
honour of his family, already stricken by the conduct of his sons, 
never forgave me for those three days and never will.’ He did 
not cast me off as he had cast off his sons. He concealed my 
elopement, brought me home, placed me at the head of his house, 
and treated me with more outer respect than he had ever accorded 
me before. He wished to save appearances and he succeeded. No 
one has ever guessed. Qh, it is quite possible to hide things: to 
smile and smile and be—well, not a villain, but a silent sufferer, a 
silent unrepentant sinner.” 

“Ts that right?” asked Eustace, abruptly. 

Again she looked at him sharply, but answered, 

“It is inevitable for a woman. No man would endure such 
slavery. My brothers—recognized outcasts—were happier than I. 
But I bore it; I have sat on a throne and been respected. A 
dozen times I have punished my servants for trifling levities. 
One girl I drove to the streets, because instead of hushing a thing 
up, I dismissed her without a character.” 

“How could you, Aunt Margaret ?” 

“How? Why? To keep up my own character. If one begins 
a course of deception one must carry it through; one gets deeper 
and deeper into it. Yet I think I envied that girl, She went 
away with her lover; and I—I had deserted mine!” 

“You never saw him again?” 

“TI may say never. At least he never saw me. Our paths 
diverged. Isat on my throne seeking repentance. He went out 
into the world of honest workers.” 

“ Would ‘you return to him now ?” 
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“Oh no. I am too respectable now. My father’s plan 
succeeded, you see.” 

“Tf he could marry you?” 

A gleam for a moment transfigured her countenance, and she 
answered, “I told you I loved him still! But he would never 
seek me, even if he were freed. I wrote him a letter forbidding 
him to do so. I have repented the tone of that letter; the letter 
itself. He was not a bad man, Eustace. Good God, in 
comparison with my brothers, he was like light to darkness! My 
letter was an insult ; and what my father and Stopford may have 
said to him I dare not think. I know nothing about him; we 
shall not meet again. But there is one thing I am sure of— 
wherever he is, whatever has become of him, he is living an 
honourable life; I hope a happy one.” 

“ And this Stopford, Aunt Margaret?” 

“Oh yes, Stopford! A year after—all that—my father sent for 
Stopford, and offered him a bribe to marry me. He promised us a 
handsome income at once, eventually at least half his fortune. It 
was @ large offer and I expected Stopford to accept it, for he was 
needy and my brother had robbed him. He had been kind to me 
in a way and had kept my secret. But he refused: in my hearing 
he said, No thank you, in a tone which told what he thought 
of me.” 

“ But afterwards?” 

“Oh, he and my father quarrelled; naturally enough. Who 
could help quarrelling with either of them? We Sercombes are all 
tainted, all. I look at you three young creatures, you and your 
brother and even my Viola, and I ask, Is it possible they can turn 
out ordinary Christian people? As for Stopford, he grew every 
year more needy and less generous. After a time he would have 
swallowed my father’s bait. But they had to reckon with me. I 
refused him again and again, each time bringing on myself 
quarrels with my father. Stopford is enraged now and desperate. 
He threatens me, as I think you heard. If I still prevent his 
fingering the offered bribe, he will betray my history to the world. 
After fifteen years on my throne I could not endure that.” 

“ You said you envied——” 

“Oh yes; one says such things. In theory one does envy the 
people who are rescued from a false position, But when it comes 
to the point one has no courage. A woman has no courage. A 
man in a false position is beneath contempt; but a woman has to 
bear it. I have Viola to think of. If she were to hear this it 
would kill me. Viola through all these years has been my one 
comfort. I have been a mother to her; she is a daughter to me. 
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When God brought her to me—a sweet child—for me to bring 
up, it seemed a token that I was pardoned. I can run no risk of 
losing Viola’s esteem —affection , 

“She would only think as I do that——” 

“What do I care what you think, Eustace? You aro very 
little to me! Viola is my precious child. And she would not 
think as you do. You have seen the wrong side of life, and that 
induces a sort of tolerance. Living there with your father and 
your mother—how much do you know of your mother, I wonder? you 
must have dealt with many persons, many women, worse than I. 
If it wasn’t that I happen to be your aunt, you would not care 
what I had done. Do you imagine Viola would look at itso? A 
young innocent girl, Eastace, is the severest julge in the whole 
world.” 

Eustace fixed sad, interested eyes on his aunt. 

“T have heard Viola speak most kindly of her own father and 
of mine.” 

“T daresay. Dead people. That is sentiment. Young girls 
are always sentimental. They have to be; they have no 
experience, so their feelings can’t be based upon facts. But do 
you suppose Viola forgave the kitchenmaid whom we sent away 
in disgrace? Forgiveness has no meaning to a girl of Viola’s 
age. All she can understand is the horror of being shocked, 
disgusted, disillusioned. No, no; I will marry Stopford and shut 
his mouth! Even if I could bear the cold shoulder of the world 
I could not meet Viola’s disapproval. She is my darling—all I 
have in the world—all I chall ever have!” 

At this moment the girl herself came in. She was fresh from 
her morning walk, roses on her cheek, sparkle in her eyes; her 
colour came and went as Eustace spoke to her. Miss Sercombe 
knew very well that the pair were falling in love with each other. 
It suited the family arrangements, but to the older woman there 
was something a little contemptible about it, and she preferred to 
look the other way. 

Miss Sercombe asked her niece some question about an 
embroidery silk, and a little discussion followed. It amazed 
Eustace. The Aunt Margaret talking of embroidery silks was 
altogether unlike the Miss Sercombe who had told her life’s long 
tragedy. It was inconceivable that anyone should act a part so 
well. Eustace’s heart beat; for was he not playing the same 
part himself? Would he become an adept like Aunt Margaret ? 
He hoped so: he greatly hoped so; yet the réle terrified him, 
He had a ghastly fear that it was one of the bye-paths which 
lead back to the city of destruction. Presently Miss Sercombe 
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went away. She was to preside at the Committee Meeting in 
Fenshurst of some highly religious society: Aunt Margaret the 
sceptic, the unrepentant, unabsolved! Eustace watched her 
drive away, a quiet sensible woman in “ easy circumstances,” 
probably the envy of the neighbourhood; then he turned to 
Viola and asked suddenly, 

“ Have you ever heard our aunt play the piano?” 

Viola was less at her ease than she had been a few days ago. 
She answered her cousin without looking at him. 

“Never. Grandfather told me that she played rather well, but 
that he had locked up her piano long ago because she had 
misused it. At the time I couldn’t conceive what he meant, but 
I found out afterwards. Poor little Auntie Meg!” (Vicla 
laughed a little). ‘She had a very charming music-master and 
she fell in love with him! At least I suppose ke was charming 
as dear Auntie liked him; but he had a horrid pretentious name 
which I declare I believe set grandfather against him. Perhaps 
he wore long hair and a velvet coat like the people in Ibsen’s 
plays. At any rate grandfather sent him away, and treate 
Aunt Margaret like a naughty child, and locked her piano, and 
there was the end of the matter. But I am sure Aunt Meggie 
cares still; and I think grandfather, dear silly cold man, was very 
unkind to her and spoiled her life!” 

“ What was the pretentious man’s name?” asked Eustace. 

“T think it an ugly name myself,” said Viola; “ very probably 
Aunt Meggie didn’t like it. But how could she help the man’s 
name? Jephson Trelawney Higgins.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Eustace. ‘“ Trelawney Higgins!” 

“Do you know him?” asked Viola. 

Eustace answered hurriedly. ‘ No—no—not at all. I was 
only thinking, as you say, it’s a vile name.” 

Viola did look at him now, and with surprised eyes, as if she 
had detected him in a falsehood ; Eustace blushed to the roots of 
his hair. In the hideous game he was by no means so successful 
a performer as Aunt Margaret. 


Cuapter YI. 


Eustace, in his pleasant room, attended by the faithful Petulengro, 

sat down to his first proof sheets, but his thoughts were far away. 
Trelawney Higgins! whom he knew quite well, and feared as 

Aunt Margaret feared her cousin Stopford. The very man! 

Anna’s letter had related a history which fitted in perfectly with 
VOL. CXXIX, 3 0 
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this tragedy of Aunt Margaret’s. Trelawney Higgins! no longer 
a mere music-master, though still not quite of the class of Miss 
Sercombe of Sercombe Manor; free now to marry, very likely 
feeling guilty with regard to the unfortunate Margaret, though it 
would seem half in love with Anna Breien. Eustace could not 
sit still; he rose and walked up and down the room with quick 
agitated steps, very exciting to the poodle. 

At all times he was the victim of a rioteus imagination ; really 
interested in his aunt’s story, he had only listened to it with half 
an ear: his fancy had been busy with quite another matter, 
weaving an enticing romance from which all the mean and ugly 
bits were deliberately omitted. In the romance he was to marry 
Viola and live happy (and honest) ever after. Mr. Trelawney 
Higgins was to marry Anna and raise her to a splendour more 
congenial than anything she could find at Sercombe Manor. 
Mr, and Mrs. Trelawney Higgins were to live in the finest house 
of New York City and to disappear at once and for ever from the 
horizon of young Sir Eustace Sercombe. In fact Mr. Higgins 
need never know that Eustace Stevens was the same person as 
Sir Eustace Sercombe. The loyal, the magnanimous Anna might 
be trusted to keep the secret! Then truly Eustace would be 
quit of all connection with his early life, and he would be quite 
happy (and honest), and safe, enthroned with Viola. Enthroned! 
The very word Aunt Margaret was using! She was saying that 
for fifteen years she had sat upon a throne, also with Viola, 
hugging a fatal secret; and at the end of fifteen years she was 
crying wildly, “Don’t tell Viola! Don’t tell Viola!” History 
repeats itself; this was to be his way also; ten, twenty years on 
a throne which was a whited sepulchre, and always the terrified 
ery on his lips “ Don’t tell Viola! Don’t tell Viola!” 

Pshaw! it was ridiculous to be so sensitive! Aunt Margaret had 
under her circumstances done the exact right thing, had recovered 
herself and become a hyper-excellent woman. Let her nephew 
imitate her! It would not be very difficult with Anna and 
Trelawney Higgins safe out of the way. The dream was 
delightful. It seemed commonsense, which is unusual in dreams. 
‘The difficulty would be to get Anna to play her part. Anna was 
not imaginative, and might not see what an admirable arrange- 
ment it would be. Anna was absurdly straightforward ; simple 
in her code of ethics. She would say (in that great rasping voice 
of hers) :— 

“What you are wishing, my poor Eustace, is not good. You 
have made promises and you must keep them. I am not loving 
Mr, Higgins, so I ought not to be asked to marry him. And 
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your grandfather would not give you his money, and that Miss 
Viola would not marry you, if they knew you had been a thief, no 
better than your wicked father who died in prison. And the 
right thing for you to do would be to make Mr. Trelawney 
Higgins marry that bad aunt of yours, who ran away with him 
fifteen years ago.” 

Eustace sat down again by the table and lifted the poodle on to 
it, and leaned his forehead against the curly shoulder. This was 
a dreadful conclusion to which he had been impelled. Trelawney 
Higgins, the man who “knew,” the man whom he had wronged, 
the man who had “let him off” (to be “let off” is hideous) was 
the very last man whom Eustace wished to introduce into 
Sercombe Manor, to set before the fanatical grandfather, before 
Viola who was so innocent and alas! so severe that she must 
not be told even the less ignoble secret of her aunt. 

Still Eustace heard Anna’s loud voice which was to him as the 
voice of conscience. 

“ What you ought to do, my Eustace, is to make Mr. Trelawney 
Higgins marry your Aunt Margaret.” 

Other considerations presented themselves. Mr. Higgins knew 
Eustace’s crime; but come! he also knew Mr. Higgins’. Might 
they not make an alliance through fear of each other? No, there 
was no relief here. Loyalty to his aunt would forbid his telling 
even Mr. Higgins that he knew the truth. He must accept the 
common version; that Miss Sercombe had flirted with her music- 
master till her father had tyrannically banished him, during her 
three days’ visit to an old schoolfellow. There was no capital to 
be made by Eustace out of his aunt’s confession ; it was entirely 
a disaster, summoning him to play the part of champion for which 
nature had never intended him, throwing him into contact with 
his enemy, the enemy who if only matters might be allowed to 
drift, would relieve him of Anna Breien ! 

And then again he heard poor Anna’s rough voice telling him, 
“What you are wishing, my poor Eustace, is not good. You 
have made promises and you must keep them; and you must not 
snatch at your own happiness by robbing other people of theirs. 
What you have to do is to make Trelawney Higgins marry your 
aunt,” 

Well, come now: just for an exercise of the imagination, let 
us suppose, Mr. Petulengro, that we do try and bring it about; 
what will my grandfather say? Probably his objection to Mr. 
Jephson Trelawney Higgins was in reality less that he was a 
music master than that he was already encumbered with a lawful 
epouse, That objection is now removed, and Mr. Higgins has 

3c 2 
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moreover become a great man, one of the heads of the musical 
world, intimate with dukes—even with kings. Nevertheless—— 

A soft knock at the door was a welcome interruption to these 
tiresome thoughts. Eustace pulled the proof sheets to him, 
pretending great attention and said “Come in.” It was Viola, 
with her daily contribution of flowers. 

Always when Viola entered this pleasant sitting-room of his, 
Eustace’s heart swelled with passionate love of it. Were it his 
fate to live on for ever at Sercombe Manor, this room should be 
his holy-place, the shrine in which Viola’s presence was rare 
and glorious as that of an informing god. 

She set down her bowl of jonquils; but she neither went away 
at once as sometimes, nor did she take her accustomed chair for 
a few minutes’ chatter. She remained standing, as did he; her 
eyes very grave on a level with his. 

“Eustace, I have brought a message from grandfather. He 
wishes you to go to London with a letter to Mr. Taylor. And 
you are to go to Stopford Sercombe and to take a letter also to 
him, and put it into his hand your very self. You are to ask 
him to read it aloud to you, and to say that he understands and 
agrees to all that it contains. And you are to stay two nights 
at Waring’s Hotel and on Saturday you are to come home, 
bringing Mr. Taylor and Stopford Sercombe with you.” 

“T suppose I must go,” said Eustace: “ but it seems a curious 
useless job, doesn’t it?” 

“T know what is in the letters,” said Viola, ‘for I wrote them 
both for grandfather.” 

“Don’t tell me!” returned Eustace, smiling, “I don’t want to 
know; and secretaries should not reveal secrets.” 

“Tt is not a secret, Eustace.” 

“That man, Stopford, has been here to-day, Viola.” 

“T know. And he has been gone a few hours. You are to 
bring him back on Saturday.” 

A pause. Viola was very grave, her eyes fixed on her cousin’s. 

“What is it, Viola? You seem to be saying something, but 
for the life of me I cannot understand. Iam distracted by—by 
just looking at you,” he said, laughing uneasily. 

“Will you do something for me, Eustace ?” 

“Anything. You know that.” 

“The letter to Stopford says that Aunt Margaret has consented 
to marry him. He is to come here to see her and grandfather, 
and make all arrangements, and the marriage is to take place 
in four weeks before grandfather's death. Is it not a shocking 
way of speaking? Asif he were saying to God, ‘I will not die 
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for four weeks, and when I choose to die not God Himself shall 
stop me!’” 

“ What am I to do for you, Viola?” 

“ Eustace, you are to prevent this marriage.” 

“cc i ? ” 

“Yes, you; there is no one else. It must not take place; 
must not even be spoken of. Stopford must not come here on 
Saturday. Grandfather must not be obeyed. You have to manage 
all that.” 

“Why? What is your objection to the marriage ? ” 

“ Aunt Margaret is being married against her will.” 

“ But if she is so foolish——” 

“Yes, she is foolish. That’s why we must help her: you and 
I. Eustace, you don’t know Stopford Sercombe! Four months 
ago he asked me to marry him! Me—when he was half engaged 
to Aunt Margaret! Was it not insulting to me? Was it not 
insulting to her? She and I when we think of it, we get hot 
with shame and can’t bear to look at each other. Now he comes 
to Aunt Margaret again, and someone must tell him he has no 
right to presume even to speak to her!” 

“Was it so shocking to—to love you, Viola! more than old 
Aunt Margaret?” 

“Love? Do you suppose there is any question of love? 
Between Stopford and Aunt Margaret? Between Stopford and 
anyone? But no—not even love would be an excuse for faith- 
lessness and horrible disrespect! I don’t know why she has 
consented to marry him: I know she loathes the very thought 
of it. Hustace, you have to stop it.” 

“Alas, Viola! You ask what is impossible!” 

“No, it is not impossible. You can find some way. Eustace, 
you have come here tohelp us! We are unhappy, weak, foolish 
people; and you have come to help us!” 

“Ts it a test to establish my inadequacy ?” 

“Tt is because I care so very much for my dear Aunt Meggie. 
She has been so very good to me, and now she is in some great 
trouble, and though I can’t imagine what it is, I wish to help 
her. Perhaps she does not like her father to die angry with her, 
to feel that never in all her life has she succeeded in pleasing 
him. That would be trouble enough, I think!” 

“ Wouldn’t he be greatly annoyed by opposition ?” 

“Yes; but sometimes one must run the risk of annoying him. 
Poor old grandfather! Eustace, I shall be dreadfully sorry if 
he quarrels with you about it; but wouldn’t it be worse for us to 
desert Aunt Margaret when she needs us? Iam not, you know 
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asking you to take great trouble for something I would not take 
trouble about myself. But you see, I am sure you see, I couldn’t 
say one word to Stopford myself. It would be impossible after 
his conduct tome! That’s what comes of being a girl: one gets 
tongue-tied sometimes. But you aren’t a girl; you can always 
do what you choose! ” 

“No, I can’t. Less than you-think. Hardly ever,” murmured 
Eustace, incoherently. “Ifyou really wish me to try-——” 

“Yes, yes! I really, really wish it!” cried Viola. She was 
leaving the room, but something in her cousin’s face struck her, 
and she returned impulsively, laying her hand on his with gentle 
force, and murmuring as once before— 

“Thank you, Eustace! ” 

It was a match laid to an explosive. 

“Viola! Viola!” he burst forth, “say something to me! 
Not about Aunt Margaret! About ourselves! Oh Viola——” 

She started, for this was altogether a new tone. She paled 
visibly. Dismay overwhelmed her. However she made a great 
effort to retain composure, standing quite still and looking away 
from him io the far blue hills. 

“Tf one is in a false position, Viola?” said Eustace more 
calmly. 

“ That is just it,” said Viola, quickly. Her voice shook but she 
knew it was her duty to be stern: “One mustn’t ever get into a 
false position, or say things one cannot mean. We—we must 
help each other, Eustace!” 

The last phrase was something of an admission; but knowing 
it involuntarily he had the delicacy not to remark on it. 

“Oh you ask of me impossible things!” cried Eustace, turning 
away. ‘Viola, that first evening, before we knew—before we 
realized ——” 

“Don’t make me regret that first evening!” interrupted the 
girl, rearing her head proudly. Her heart was beating to suffoca- 
tion; but he must not guess how she was stirred. She stepped 
back a little, and Eustace walked away to the window, leaning 
against the shutter, and almost frowning at her, giddy with 
apprehension and passion. 

“But if I loved you, Viola—you! You!” 

“Tf it were so—which it isn’t—you would not say it unless 
you were free to speak!” said Viola, severely. 

“Tf the false position were ended—if I could tell you every- 
thing—if I were free——” 

“Oh Eustace, hush! Don’t say such things! You will 
make everything impossible! And we have been so happy!” 
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cried Viola, beside herself, and conscious her severity was 
evaporating. 

“ Happy!” he echoed, “I who have never been happy before ! 
Give me some hope, Viola, if not for now——” 

“What do you mean? What right have you to speak to me 
so? Oh, I will not listen! I mustn’t listen. It is very wrong 
to——” He stopped, suddenly convinced that if she were too 
angry, he would say something really serious, really irrevocable ; 
and then she must answer seriously ; after which he would go 
away and all the pleasure of life would be ended for evermore! 
She made a great effort to regain the everyday sisterly tone. 

“This is all great nonsense, Eustace! I don’t like it at all! 
Don’t please ever talk like this again. Of course we both know 
it means nothing. When you come back from London, we shall 
both have entirely forgotten it; if you please!” 

It was not very clear what she meant; but he accepted it 
shrugging his shoulders slightly. 

Viola retreated with dignity, her colours flying; but she was 
no sooner alone than she burst into tears; tears chiefly of agita- 
tion, but it seemed to her more of anger than of grief. 

“Tt’s as bad as Stopford!” she said, “this is the second timo 
I have let a man pretend such things—I must be a very bad 
girl, or they wouldn’t venture it!” 

She did not however find that after the catastrophe she 
regarded Eustace at all as she had regarded Stopford. She had 
wished heartily that never might she lay eyes on Stopford again ; 
but as to Eustace her one great fear was that he might take up 
his hat and go away. 

“Stopford was old and horrid,” she said, “but Eustace—it has 
been so pleasant having someone of my own age—a companion — 
a brother! He liked it too: I know he did; and there was no 
harm in it! We must, we will, get back to that! It has been 
all my fault and I won’t let it happen again. I will forget it! 
I will make him forget it! I can’t have him go away!” 

Eustace had remained standing as if turned to stone. The 
room seemed full of her presence, the walls breathed her namu. 
The sweet splendour of her eyes still shone before him. He 
clenched his hand driving the nails into his flesh as he groaned, 

“She would never understand! She must not know !” 

One thing was certain: after this the position would inevitably 
be one of most unstable equilibrium. 
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Cuapter VII. 


Hatr an hour later Eustace went to his grandfather. 

“T got your message,” he said, “I am ready to go. And it 
will be an opportunity for using Lindley’s introduction to G——.” 
He laughed: “A year ago it would have seemed impossible I 
should be in the same room with G——, but the strangest things 
come about sometimes quite suddenly! Not those one cares most 
about though!” 

The old man surveyed him, discerning some secret agitation 
under this chatter. 

“ Ask any of your friends here, my boy; I should like to meet 
G—— myself. What are the things you care most about?” 

“The impossible! I want to shatter it all to bits and begin 
again! QOnecan’t. One has to go on tinkering up the old bits, 
the failures. When one can’t have a Greek statue one puts up 
with a Roman copy, perhaps even with a plaster cast. It 
suggests the ideal, doesn’t it? It isn’t that damnable thing, a 
sham? But yes—I should like to shatter it to bits! Grand- 
father,” he changed his tone, “that man, Stopford, threw it in my 
teeth that I owed him £900. What am I to do about that? 
It isn’t an infinite sum, but I have never had a quarter of it 
in my possession, nor do I know where to get it.” 

“You can do what I did; repudiate responsibility. No one is 
required to pay another’s gambling debts.” 

“ Would you think well of me for repudiating?” asked Eustace. 
“T don’t know that I admire you for it, grandfather! At any 
rate, sir, I don’t wish to pay my father’s debts by the sale of my 
Aunt Margaret. Surely we can devise something better than 
that?” 

Sir Eustace turned white with anger, but he did not push his 
grandson away. 

“You don’t know the whole of that matter,” he said; “don’t 
interfere !” 

“Tdo know. Aunt Margaret has told me.” 

“She has told you? the intolerable fool! I don’t believe it! 
She has not told you all.” 

“Yes, she has told me. Don’t you think she must have been 
nearly desperate before she would have done so? ‘Take back this 
letter to Stopford Sercombe. I can’t deliver it. I am mean 
enough in his eyes with my £900 debt. I can’t make it worss 
by presenting that letter.” 

Sir Eustace stared in amazement. Years had passed since uny- 
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one had spoken to him in this tone. From Eustace he admired 
it. He was tired of being humoured like a child or an insane 
person; this was being met as a man. And the boy looked so 
well, standing there, his sensitive face all aglow! Surely he had 
inherited this fine spirit from his grandfather himself—the man 
whom people humoured like a fool! Sir Eustace opened a drawer 
and found his cheque-book. He wrote a cheque for £1000 and 
threw it at his grandson. 

“There,” he said, “you can have that; but remember you 
needn’t throw it away upon Stopford. He will get a pretty 
penny with Margaret ; the third of what I have to leave. Do you 
hear me, Eustace? I say the third. Once I would have given 
him more, but that was before I had my grandchildren to 
consider. There is plenty for all; plenty. You needn’t waste 
£900 on him. And very likely you have debts of your own to 
pay?” 

“‘ Not one, sir.” 

“That's right! That’s as it should be! I’m glad I left you to 
starvation, Eustace; it has brought out the worth in you. How 
did you manage to amuse yourself without getting into debt? 
My sons always told me it was impossible.” 

“Good heavens! I never amused myself!” said Eustace. 

“But girls now—girls are expensive. I heard some nonsenso 
about a girl, a Finn, or a Laplander, or something ——” 

“There was no nonsense, sir. It was very serious.” 

“ Well, you must give all that up now. You must seltle down 
and marry. You must marry the child Viola. There’s no other 
way of settling it. And there isn’t a more beautiful woman than 
Viola will be when she’s grown up! Do you mean to tell me you 
don’t see it?” 

“Tm quite aware my cousin is beautiful,” said Eustace, “but I 
intend to settle my marriage myself, sir.” 

“You can’t!” replied Sir Eustace with energy, “ your father’s 
son can’t pick and choose like another man. With Viola it’s no 
great matter; her own father was not co entirely different. Take 
up your cheque. You can pacify the Finn with it if you choose, 
If it isn’t enough, there’s more where it came from.” 

“There is no Finn! ‘There is no one to be pacified with 
cheques! I shall send this money to Stopford Sercombe; but I 
shall tell him it’s paid not by me, but by you; that if he has 
further claims on you he is to send them in; but that my aunt is 
not to be treated as a cheque, or a chattel, or a prize of fortune ; 
and that as his suit is disagreeable to her, you require him at once 
to drop it. That’s what T shall tell him!” 
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“T forbid you to say anything of the sort.” 

“Then I shall tell him that also!” 

“You don’t understand—you don’t understand !” murmured the 
old man; “she can’t have told you all, or you would see she’s in 
Stopford’s power. She must marry him to shut his mouth. She 
knows it herself. She is quite sensible of the damage he can do 
her, and the girl, and all of us. Don’t you interfere.” 

“Tt would be better for her to marry the other man,” said 
Eustace, by no means in the same brave voice. 

“ You dare to speak of the other man? I hope he’s in hell by 
this time! Certainly if the other man could have married her, 
I’d have washed my hands of them both, and gladly. As it is, 
Stopford must protect her from the other man; I am too worn out 
for it. Don’t stand there arguing with me! I had three children, 
and they all went to the dogs—all—all—the girl too; that’s not 
common ! the girl too. It broke my heart. I never can look at 
her without remembering it. She must marry Stopford and be 
made a respectable woman, or I shan’t lie still in my grave.” 

He was shaking with agitation ; “the aged eyes dissolving at 
their woe.” When he pushed the rejected letter back to his 
grandson, Eustace took it, fearing by further contention to over- 
tax his little strength. 

“Forgive me, grandfather, if I spoke too hotly.” 

“Pshaw! I liked it! You are my own dear boy, what I used 
to think I might have been myself; what I hoped my children 
would be. You and Viola; I have no fault to find with either of 
you. You and Viola! If you want money,” he went on gar- 
rulously, “there’s enough of it. I never spent a fifth part, never 
could make up my mind what was best to do with it. David 
hoarded to make a house for the Lord; but it was Solomon built 
it. Perhaps you and Viola would see your way to building a 
church. I’ve often thought of it—romanesque, round arches and 
chapels so as to make great spaces of darkness; simple lines ; 
none of your twisted, tortured, meaningless Gothic. You've seen 
the kind of thing in Italy. J never had faith enough for church- 
building. But I don’t suppose you have either, Eustace. We 
thinkers can’t imagine a god shut up in a church; or in a piece 
of bread, or a baby, or a man on across! Perhaps Viola will seo 
her way to it. I never could do anything but hoard—hoard— 
hoard——” 

His voice had dropped into the low rambling tone he fell into 
when tired, and Eustace, very pitiful, left him quietly. 

The young man had learned several things from this conversa- 
tion; but the only one upon which he could fix his attention was 
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that Sir Eustace expected him to marry Viola. If to marry Viola 
could be clearly proved his duty! When inclination lights the 
way it is very easy to see duty. Eustace, however, still 
hesitated. Had he not said the repudiation of debts of honour 
was not a sin to his mind ? 


PART V. 


I WILL NOT. 


Carter I, 


Mr. TretaAwNnry Hiaains was staying at the Métropole. He had 
delightful rooms on the first floor, and the waiters and chamber- 
maids and the other visitors all thought him a great man. So he 
was; for he had many dollars, and the power of making and 
marring musical reputations. It was said of him that he never 
abused his power, nor enthroned any but legitimate sovereigns. 
He was writing a letter in his bold, beautifully clear handwriting, 
the words falling from his pen with the rapidity of thought. 

“The physician’s opinion as to the young violinist is that his accident 
has caused irrecoverable injury. He is partially blind, and suffering 
from a deafness fatal to intonation. Under these circumstances all his 
engagements are necessarily cancelled. Do not, however, fear 1 shall 
abandon one whom I have so much admired, and from whom we have all 
expected so much. I will make it my study to find——” 


At this moment a servant informed Mr. Higgins that a 
gentleman wished to see him, 

“ His name ?” 

“He did not give his name, sir. He said you would know 
him.” 

“Very well, bring him iv.” Mr. Higgins sighed; he guessed 
at the visitor ; another of the “incapables” whom he had pledged 
himself to help; a worthy, talented, admirable fellow who had 
lost his voice after pneumonia. Mr. Higgins had told him to 
call; what in heaven’s name was he going to say to him? 

There entered however a less reputable person than the hoarse 
and hectic baritone; Eustace Stevens. 

“Qh it’s you, is it?” said Mr. Higgins, “ when did you cross 
from Vienna?” He did not mean to be scornful, but for Eustace 
his voice seemed never innocent of a sneer. Well, Aunt 
Margaret’s admiration was not entirely surprising! Six feet 
four, handsome, with a commanding air which made people ask 
who he was; his hands large, beautifully made, beautifully kept ; 
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his feet also large, but shapely and perfectly shod. Eustace 
looking at his foot felt a pang of fear. It seemed a foot which 
might crush a worm out of its very existence and never know! 
Still Aunt Margaret was justified. A muse herself, this man, 
fifteen years ago, must have shone like Phoebus Apollo. Eustace 
felt the effulgence himself; Anna could not be insensible to it. 
Phoebus Apollo, the Far-Darter, whose arrows might slay many 
an undesigned victim, whose golden chariot might roll over slain 
bodies, and never sce them. Eustace was afraid of the man; and 
when he heard the careless Italian invitation to a chair, 
“ S'accomodi,” he remained still on his feet and wished for 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Higgins noticed at once the improvement in the young 
man’s personal appearance ; he discerned also that, grown bolder 
with other men, Eustace was still ill at ease with himself; that 
whatever was his mission he found it unpleasant and did not 
know how to begin. Mr. Higgins was no bad judge of character, 
and at a given moment could make a shrewd guess at what 
anyone was thinking. Still, at this game, the cleverest of us is 
not infallible, and Mr. Higgins did not really know Eustace, 
though he was not far out in his impression of the moment. He 
smiled, patiently, if not tolerantly, stretched himself in an 
armchair, offered a cigarette and repeated— 

“ Ma s’'accomodi !” 

Eustace declined the cigarette. His eyes wandered to the 
mantelpiece where he saw a new photograph of Anna; Anna 
very much dressed, and in an attitude which showed her fine 
bust. 

“You look as if the world had smiled on you, Mr. Stevens: 
you like England? What may I ask have you done with your 
small brother ?” 

“We are both of us visiting our grandfather,” said Eustace ; 
“Ernest is to go to one of the big schools and be made an 
Englishman.” 

“Yes, yes—one can’t be an Englishman without going to 
school. I know the prejudice. Well! it’s better than making 
a priest of him, to tell lies and run his head against a wall. And 
so you have a grandfather? that’s a proud possession, indis- 
pensable as a public school education. Your grandfather’s a rich 
man, I guess?” 

“T believe so.” 

“And I presume you, no less than your brother, have 
expectations from him?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. We are there with him for the present.” 
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“ Well, I misjudged you. I knew you had run away, but I 
didn’t know you had run to a grandfather. Clearly you were 
born lucky. What is your business with me, Mr. Stevens ?” 

Eustace found himself again looking at the portrait of Anna 
and had no answer ready. Mr. Higgins’ bantering tone was 
unpleasant ; it was worse when he suddenly spoke seriously. 

“T wonder how much you have told this grandfather about 
Froken Anna Breien?” asked Mr. Higgins sternly, following the 
direction of his visitor’s eyes. 

“How is Anna? When did you see her last?” said Eustace 
moving stiff lips. 

“‘T saw her a fortnight ago. She is not properly appreciated 
in Rome, and has asked me to find her an engagement in some 
more likely capital. Mr. Stevens, do you still intend to marry 
Miss Anna Breien ?” 

Eustace tried to say yes, but could not frame the word. Viola’s 
spirit seemed standing by his side and listening. 

‘No doubt you have asked your grandfather to facilitate your 
marriage? Miss Breien has made gallant efforts to boil the pot 
for you. Nowit is your turn to do something, if only begging 
from a grandfather.” 

“T suppose I do seem very idle to you,” said Eustace nettled, 
and thinking of his book. 

“Oh well—that’s your own affair. Mr. Stevens, I should like 
to speak plainly if you will allow me. I was unjust in thinking 
you had deserted Miss Breien; nevertheless it looks as if your 
altered circumstances would make your marriage impossible. 
The sooner you tell her so the better. The engagement was 
a mistake from the first. You will understand me when I say 
she might have chosen better. Now the moment has come for 
freeing yourselves to your mutual advantage. Let there be no 
shilly-shally. Tell her plainly, ‘I can’t marry you.’” 

“ Why should I not marry her?” asked Eustace, in a tone 
which even to himself sounded weak. 

“Why? Because she i. vulgar; or at any rate you think her 
so. I havea suspicion that you have said uncommonly little of 
your bride-elect to your new relations. Probably they are not 
vulgar; vulgarity in their eyes—and now in yours—is the worst 
of sins. Anna Breien deserves a better fate than to be married 
to a man who hasn’t half her principle nor half her pluck, yet is 
ashamed of her.” 

“Ts that your only reason for speaking ?” stammered Eustace. 

“You are quite right, Mr. Stevens. Let us have everything 
above-board and straight-forward. I don’t think we need quarrel 
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even though I tell you, I am gradually forming an intention—of 
marrying Miss Breien myself.” 

Eustace had turned away, fearful of betraying the wild hope 
these words roused in him. Mr. Higgins, his manner still that of 
& superior, went on gravely, 

“T have the highest possible respect for Miss Breien ; I think 
she deserves reward, and some attention and care, such as every 
woman has the right to expect at least once in her life. If she is 
a little loud, it will be of no consequence to me. I was born in 
no purple myself, and had to learn manners after I had grown up. 
My profession throws me into contact with every sort of person, 
and Anna will pass muster well enough, will be all the more use 
to me for not being too sensitive and critical. If you ask, am I 
in love with her? I will answer that I have now little talent for 
falling in love. I passed through that phase long ago and did 
not find it a complete success. Anna too has done her falling in 
love, perhaps with the same result. Marriages founded on 
mutual esteem have a better foundation than love, and if they 
promise no rapture, at least they prepare no disillusion. By 
marrying Miss Breien I can make her a rich woman; I shall 
have an admirable wife and she shall have a good husband.” 

“ Have you said all this to her?” said Eustace, his face still 
averted. 

“Only in general terms. I am not a thief: Miss Breien must 
be released from her engagement to you before I could venture to 
step into your shoes. Probably she is aware how matters are 
tending, and has observed that the shoes are a misfit for you, but 
are near enough to the size for me.” 

Still Eustace did not speak: what could he say that this man 
would not misunderstand? And was there not something 
horrible in thus discussing Anna behind her back? ‘To Mr. 
Higgins it seemed straightforward and above-board ; to Eustace 
it was almost indecent. Poor, loving, faithful Anna! these two 
men were both in a sense aspiring to her hand, yet half despising 
it; were telling each other she was vulgar and that it was not a 
question of love ! 

“Tf I thought you cared,” continued Mr. Higgins, “I should 
take another tone. But I am not blind: you would be relieved 
to see her comfortably married. I am as certain that is the case, 
Mr. Stevens, as that to-day is Thursday.” 

Eustace had been fighting with himself for half an hour; now 
he had taken his resolution. Very pale, he turned and faced the 
man whom he never ceased to regard as his private enemy. 

“ But to-day is not Thursday,” he said; “itis Friday, the day of 
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ill-omen. And my name, sir, is not Stevens; it is Sercombe, and 
I am staying with Sir Eustace Sercombe, my grandfather, at 
Sercombe Manor, near Fenshurst, in Kent.” 

“Ts this possible?” said Mr Higgins; and he too became pale 
as ashes. 

Eustace turned to the window again, gazing down'on the street 
with its endless processions of carts and buses and hansoms, all 
so different from the stately quietness of Rome. And he prayed 
that he might not repent his good deed. 

It seemed an hour before Trelawney Higgins spoke again. 
“Why was I not told this before?” he asked abruptly. His voice 
was quite changed ; it was the voice of the natural man, purged 
of that artificiality so often assumed as defensive armour. 

“TJ did not know till yesterday that the name Sercombe had 
any interest for you, Mr. Higgins.” 

“ Who told you I knew it?” Without waiting for an answer he 
rose and grasped Eustace’s arm. “Is Margaret Sercombe alive? 
Is it true that she married her cousin Stopford ?” 

Eustace automatically shook the hand from his sleeve. “ My 
aunt has never married. It was she who spoke to me of you. She 
told me you had been—lovers.” 

Mr. Higgins reseated himself. ‘“ Yes, we were lovers. It was 
a lie that she married? I had it from her father.” 

“She is not married.” 

There was another silence. “It would be best for you to go and 
see her,” said Eustace, at last ; “I have come here to tell you so. 
My grandfather-——” 

“‘T don’t care a damn for your grandfather. Would she receive 
me?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“My God! my God!” said Mr. Higgins. He walked to the 
mantelpiece and took up the photograph of Anna Breien, his fine 
hands trembling visibly. 

“There is no necessity for you to marry my aunt,” said Eustace 
with uncontrollable irritation ; “she is very well off assheis. And 
Anna is far handsomer.” 

Mr. Higgins replaced the photograph. “From my point of 
view there is necessity,” he replied. 

“Then why did you wait for chance to throw you together ? ” 

“T was waiting for decency’s sake; my wife has not been in her 
grave a month. But I should have taken no step with regard to 
my future till I had ascertained something definite about Miss 
Sercombe. Now you will be so kind as to tell her I am here, and 
that if she wishes to see me,I am at her service; but that, our 
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parting having been by her command, I shall make no advance 
without her distinct invitation.” 

“If you put it like that,” said Eustace, “I imagine she will 
say as I did, ‘Sir, there is no compulsion.’ ” 

“You can tell her,” said Mr. Higgins quietly, “that I am 
waiting to resume our old attachment.” 

“Shall I also tell her you were thinking of marrying Anna 
Breien ?” 

“T will speak to her on that subject myself. It would have 
been better, Mr. Eustace Sercombe, if you had told me of 
Margaret before you allowed me to speak even vaguely of Anna 
Breien.” 

Eustace flushed angrily, for the talk of Anna had not seemed 
to him vague. 

Mr. Higgins sat down and wrote to Miss Sercombe in his usual 
calligraphy, with his usual speed. Eustace, watching, wondered 
whether after fifteen, after a hundred years, he would be able to 
write to Viola with so little hesitation; whether he would even 
wish to do so. 

“You will be so kind as to carry that letter to your aunt,” said 
Mr. Higgins not reading over what he had written but sealing it 
securely ; “my future depends upon her answer.” 

“Can’t you send it by post? Why must I be mixed up in it? 
My grandfather will take it greatly amiss.” 

“Tf you were afraid of offending your grandfather you should 
not have come here to-day. No, I can’t mail this letter, because 
Miss Sercombe has to be asked whether she wishes to receive it, 
You must carry it, sir. I will not betray you to your grand- 
father.” 

Real or fancied, Eustace detected sarcasm in these last phrases. 
He felt unable to endure it. Carrying the love-letter, he took his 
leave. 

Mr. Higgins resumed the note about the young violinist who 
had met with the accident. He looked discomposed, however ; 
and presently he rubbed his hand across his brow and muttered, 

“Unquestionably she has a claim upon me.” And again:— 
“Tt’s a shock; though I foresaw it might come to this. I could 
wish that wretched boy wasn’t her nephew!” 


(To be continued.) 
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